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Commission on Violence in the Communications Industry. We wish 
to thank Mr. C. K. Marchant, the Director of Research of that 
Commission, for his encouragement and support of the original 
research reported here. Neither of us had ever before attempted 
to do this amount of research in such a short time. As it turned 
out, these time constraints had both beneficial and detrimental 
effects on the research. Because we had to work to such a tight 
schedule, we didn't have the time to spend much time worrying about 
which of a number of ways of approaching a problem was "best." 
Usually, we simply had to collect the data without the luxury of 
elaborate pretesting and changing of stimulus materials and measures. 
Given the exploratory nature of much of this research, this "problem" 
turned out to be less serious than we had thought. What was more 
unfortunate was the fact that we were not able to follow up a number 
of questions that deserve more attention. We expect, therefore, 
that many readers will ask themselves "Why didn't the researchers 
do this, or that, or something more on a particular problem?" The 
answer is simple: All questions cannot be answered in a seven month 
period. We do feel, however, that there are some provocative 
findings that easily justify our time and the Commission's money 
that was invested in the project. 

We wish to thank Mr. Julian Roberts for his tireless work 
on this project, His ingenuity in finding solutions to problems, 
his imagination and intelligence in designing stimulus materials 
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area and research design, all combined with an enormous amount 
of work and dedication on his part to produce a report more 
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The purpose of the research reported in this report is to examine 
the effects of news media (television, radio, newspapers) on people's 
perception of violence in the world around them. Obviously, this is 
an impossibly large topic, and, as a result, we have narrowed our 
focus to two main approaches. In one set of studies, we tried to 
manipulate the kind of news information poeple were getting (in an 
experimental setting) and then see how this affected their perception 
of the gereral kind of violence they had just been exposed to. 
Secondly, through a survey, we tried to measure the feelings that 
people had for their environment in terms of frequency of violence, 
location of violence, relationships between attacker and victim and 
Measures to counteract violence. 

All of this research deals with the question of social per- 
ception. We have left to others the question of whether these 
effects are translated in various ways into behaviour. Thus, in this 
report, when we talk about the effects of the media, we are not con- 
cerning ourselves with questions such as whether the portrayal of 
violence in the media is likely to make people more aggressive or 
altruistic; rather we are concerning ourselves with whether the por- 
trayal of violence makes people feel that the world around them is a 
violent place. 

In terms of social cost, distorted social perceptions can be 
every bit as expensive, if not more so, aS anti-social behaviour. 
To come to believe that es are enemies or that public places 
and facilities are dangerous is every bit as destructive to the fabric 
of a society as violent behaviour itself. In fact, history has shown 


that to some degree a wide variety of social sanctions can curb 


violent behaviour. However, we have not yet learned how to convince 
members of society that they should not avoid people and places when 
they have been convinced, in many cases wrongly, that such people and 
places are dangerous. Recent experience in this regard has shown 
that there seems to be a very powerful social force at work. Exag- 
gerated fears tend to cause people to avoid places, facilities, and 
certain classes of other people and this in turn leads, ah Lace, to 
increased violencé associated with those very elements that are being 
avoided. Such a positive feedback loop once established seems dif- 
ficult to break. And, there are numerous North American examples of 
the social and economic cost of such situations. 

In some ways, of course, it is impossible to deny that the media 
shape our view of the world. As behavioural scientists, we find it 
difficult to conceive of the possibility that the reporting of parti- 
cular kinds of incidents in the media will not affect our general 
view of the world in which we live. People obviously build up a 
general view of the world in which they live from the specific inci- 
dents that they experience directly, or that they hear about from 
others, or that they read, hear, or see, in the media. 

The problem, of course, is that the media cannot give what might 
be called an "accurate" view of the world that they are reporting. 
What is news is, for the most part, what is unusual. This, then, 
leads to the basic problem: It could be argued that the media are 
reporting events because they are unusual, yet the view that people 
have of their world is based on the integration of all of these 
unusual events. Furthermore, it is possible that at times the media 


actually try to make unusual events sound to be more usual: It is, 


age 


perhaps, more newsworthy if one can convince an audience that something 
that they might have thought was unusual is, in fact, a common event. 
Thus, for example, in reporting an apparently racially motivated 
attack on two people on the subway on New Year's Eve (1976), Peter 
Silverman, of Global News reported in his most dramatic and concerned voice 
that "This is the second such racial incident on Toronto's subways in 
less than a year". (Note that although this quote is as accurate as 
we can recall, it may not be perfectly accurate. The sense of the 
Statement, however, was as indicated.) In other words, perhaps to 
make news on an otherwise slow day for news, Silverman implied that 
this was a common event on Toronto's subways. Another way of reporting 
that same event would be to say that "There have only been two such 
incidents reported in the past year". From our point of view, it 
would appear that Silverman's way of reporting the event makes the 
Subway seem more dangerous than would a more "neutral" way of pre- 
senting the event. The general point, however, is that different ways 
of presenting events can affect the way in which we see events gener- 
fadelives 

Given that the media are, by their very nature, going to be 
reporting unusual events, what can be done? One waymight be to 
consider various ways in which news can be reported to the public. 
Presumably one of the functions that the news media have for them- 
selves is to educate people about the way things "really are" in 
society. Reporting unusual events as just that -- unusual events -- 
may be one way in which their importance can be kept in perspective. 

The existing literature (which is summarized in Section B of 


this report) indicates that there is relatively little research that 


has been done on the question of the effects of the media on people's 
views of how dangerous is the world in winich they live. That work 
which has been completed in this area is highly speculative and the 
results are far from specific. A number of studies, not surprisingly, 
have shown that the frequency of news stories, particularly in news- 
Papers, does not match the actual frequency of the events reported. 
The distortion is always in the direction of over-reporting crime 
and violent crime. Taken as a whole, this previous literature strongly 
suggests that the media are responsible for distorted social per- 
ception of violence. However, there is little straightforward 
evidence as to specific effects or the mechanics of such effects. 

Thus, partly for practical reasons and partly due to historical 
accident, the emphasis in the empirical research work has been on the 
behavioural effects of the media. We, then, took a very different 
tack. We asked the question (in its most general form): Does the 
exposure in the media to reports of individual crimes make people 
feel that they live in a dangerous world. In Canada, we are in an 
unusual, and perhaps unfortunate, position: By having access to the 
American media, we are likely to be exposed to an amount of violence 
that even exceeds their high level of societal violence. Further- 
more, Since our level of societal violence is (particularly in the 
cities) considerably lower than theirs, if residents of Canada learn 
about societal violence from the U.S. media, it is inevitable that 
their estimates will be too high. 

The first set of studies that we did were experimental in nature. 
They, and their results, are described fully elsewhere in this report. 


In general, all these studies involved presenting news reports of 
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violent crime and for example, as our experimental manipulation, 
adding factual background information to the report. Groups of sub- 
jects read either the "straight" story or the story with supplementary 
information and then responded to a series of questions covering their 
beliefs about violence as they pertained to the incidents in question. 
Because of the time constraints on us, we were not able to explore as 
deeply as we might have wanted to the exact situations which seem to 
increase the likelihood that people's view of the likelihood of cer- 
tain kinds of crime will increase. As you will see from reading the 
detailed reports of the experiments, we did not always find significant 
differences due to our manipulations. However, it did appear that 
under some circumstances certain variables did have an effect. In 
Studies V and VIII, for example, we varied the relationship between 
the victim of a crime and his assailant. In both of these experi- 
ments, the manipulations had some effects. In Study V, for example, 
when a beating was described as being committed by strangers, people 
were more likely to see victims of assaults generally as having been 
completely unknown to their assailants than if they read of a beating 
having been performed by someone previously known to the victim, 
Question 10 of the survey (see Study XI), people generally feel that 
they are much more likely to be seriously harmed by a complete 


stranger than by someone whom they previously knew. (As the statistics 


indicate, most real violence is committed by persons previously known 


to the victim.) 


Taking these two findings together, one might infer that because 
a beating by a complete stranger is newsworthy, whereas a fight between 


relatives or neighbours is not, it is the former kind of crime that is 
likely to be reported. Hence, most people feel that assaults normally 


are between complete strangers: that is what they read about in the 


newspapers. 
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However, the results of our experiments on this issue are not 
completely clear: In Study VIII, we varied the same variable, and the 
results were somewhat different. In that study, one group of people 
listened to what they thought was a recording of a radio newsbroad- 
cast in which there were no stories involving crime. A second group 
of people heard the same broadcast except there was a story included 
in which a person was beaten up by some strangers. A third group of 
people heard the newsbroadcast with the assault described, except for 
them, the apparent assailants were relatives of the victim. [In this 
experiment, hearing about the assault no matter who was described as 
being the assailant increased the perceived likelihood that strangers 
are the ones who commit such crimes. Thus, hearing about the crime 
affected the subjects' perceptions of the victim-assailant relation- 
ship, but the actual relationship described had no effect. We have 
no straightforward explanation for this finding, except, perhaps, to 
suggest that the manipulation of relationship was not as strong as it 
might have been. 

More consistent are our findings on giving people information 
about how unusual a crime is in the society in which they live. In 
three separate experiments, using newsprint (Study VII), radio 
(Study IX) and television (Study X), a murder was described as 
apparently having been committed by a stranger to the victim. One 
group of subjects simply got the straight story about the murder. 

A second group of people read/heard/watched the same story except they 
were given “authoritative” information (attributed to a police officer) 
that such murders between complete strangers were rare. A third 


(control) group did not read/hear/see a story about the murder. In 


all three experiments, the "authoritative information" had an edu- 
cative effect: although people had just heard about a murder, which 
apparently was perpetrated by a stranger to the victim, they were 
dramatically influenced by the information that it was unusual. 

It may not always be possible to put a given crime in a 
context such as this. However, these studies do show rather con- 
vincingly that it is one way in which the media, if they want to, 
can have an educative effect on the people exposed to it. In this 
way, events which are particularly unusual might be reported but 
would not have dramatic effects on the Sua ete perception of crime, 

Thus, with people apparently overestimating the number of violent 
crimes that take place in the subway (see Questions 5, 26 and 27 of 
the survey, Study XI), it might be helpful to try to give information 
about the likelihood of a person's being a victim of a crime on a 
subway when the next "subway incident" is reported. 

A further study showed, however, that stories about how crime is 
overestimated are not invariably going to have dramatic effects on 
people's perception of crime. The feature story in the Weekend Toronto 
Star that served as the stimulus for Study XIII demonstrates that quite 
convincingly. In that study, people were asked to read the front section 
of the Star which reported that people tend to overestimate crime. How- 
ever, the material that was presented and the manner in which it was pre- 
sented, tended it appears to counteract the "good" effect that was ap- 
parently intended: talking about crimes that have taken place and giving 
people information on how to avoid crimes would appear, if anything, to 


reinforce the belief that crime is all around us. 
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Gerbner in his series of studies relating television viewing to 
feelings of vulnerability has suggested that people who watch a lot 
of television are more likely, because of the content of that tele- 
vision, to view the world around them as dangerous. The hypothetical 
mechanism for this, presumably, is that the material that a person 
exposes himself to on television becomes reality. Given that there 
tends to be an overrepresentation of violence on television (compared 
to what the world is really like), those who watch television perceive 
reality as violent. 

As the most simple level we replicated Gerbner's results: As 
reported elsewhere in this paper, there is a significant relationship 
between T.V. viewing and perception of the likelihood of various 
violent events. Looking at these results question by question (see 
Study XI or Appendix 11 for copies of the exact questions) we find 
that the more T.V. people watch the higher the perceived likelihood 
of being a victim of a street crime (Question 2), the higher the per- 
ceived likelihood of a child's being attacked in a park (Question 3), 
the higher the perceived likelihood of an adult's being attacked in 
a park (Question 4), the higher the perceived likelihood of a woman's 
being a victim of a violent crime in a subway (Question 5), the higher 
the perceived likelihood of the respondent or a close friend or 
relative of being the victim of a serious assault during the next 
year (Question 6), the higher the likelihood that there are areas near 
where they live where they are afraid to walk alone at night (Question 
9) and so on. However, we believe that this is an oversimplification 


of the findings. 
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In the first place, it must be emphasized that all of these 
correlations are very small. Though significant (partly because there 
were over 400 respondents to the questionnaire), television viewing 
does not account for much of the variation in how dangerous people view 
their environment. The correlations just mentioned account typically 
for less than 10% of the variance. 

Secondly, as we have pointed out in the more complete report of 
the survey findings, these correlations appear in many cases to be 
an artifact of the fact that various other social characteristics vary 
with television viewing. For example, the people in the low crime 
area of the ciry of Toronto watched about half as much television as 
did the people in the downtown high crime area. To the extent that 
people's view of crime is positively correlated with reality, then, 
one would expect a correlation: It is more dangerous in the area of 
Carlton and Sherbourne Streets than it is at Avenue Road and Eglinton. 
The people downtown watch more television: Hence the overall cor- 
relation. 

As we indicate in more detail later in the report, there are 
some correlations that seem to be consistent in all of our sampled 
areas. These, too, however, could easily be interpreted not as tele- 
vision causing people to view their environment as dangerous, but 
rather as due to other social characteristics that are uncontrolled 
in the survey that we did. Thus, for example, if total T.V. viewing 
is correlated with some variable such as social class, and belief 
that people should arm themselves is also a function of social class, 
then the correlation that we report between television viewing and 
feeling that people should be armed may be an artifact of social 


class variation. 
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We are left, then, with what might appear, at first glance to be 
a contradiction: we found that exposure to particular stories had 
rather dramatic effects on people's views of the nature of certain 
kinds of crime, e.g., whether the crime was, in general, one that was 
likely to have been carried out by acquaintances oY strangers, yet we 
are saying that the results of the survey question whether the amount 
of exposure to, for example, television, has much of an effect on 
people's views of the likelihood of certain kinds of crimes. In the 
first place, the incidents that showed consistent effect (murder) are 
rather dramatic and, happily, relatively unusual events. Furthermore, 
although there was a great deal of variation in the amount of expo- 
sure to the media in our survey, the overall amount was fairly high. 
We have listed below the overall amounts of exposure to the media to 
illustrate this point: 
Total TV viewing Mean of 

29.9 programmes per week 


Violent TV Mean of 
4.1 programmes per week 


TV news Mean of 
4.17 programmes per week 


News on radio 86.7% report listening to 
radio news at least 3-4 
times per week 
Newspaper 78.3% report "reading" a 
newspaper at least 3-4 
times per week 
It would appear that a dramatic event that might be reported in 


all three media would, almost definitely, come to the attention of 


just about everyone in the sample. 
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Thus, when one looks at the experimental studies along with the 
survey results, it seems quite possible to us that these dramatic 
incidents are going to have their effect on the population at large 
independent of the actual amount of exposure to the media: The drama- 
tic events are going to be reported in such a way that peogle will 
hear of them either directly or in conversation with friends. 

What can be recommended, then. In the first place, te seems to 
us that we must consider all of the news media rather than concen- 
trating on any one. In our own experiments, we simulated, across 
different experiments, newspapers, radio and television and found 
reasonably similar results for all three. Probably the strongest 
recommendation to follow from our report is that the media should, 
much more than they do at the moment, try to put the events that 
they report in context. Obviously, the media are in the business of 
reporting unuSual events. Unfortunately, certain kinds of data that 
point out exactly how unusual something is don't appear to make the 
news. A number of examples can be picked and some of the newspaper 
stories referred to in Study XII could be used as illustrations. Our 
own (partially fictitious) stories from the experiments are examples: 
Data could be presented when reporting crime on whether a particular 
crime fits into the general pattern. The problem in doing this is 
that we are suggesting that reasonably hard data be used: Not the 
impressions of newsreporters, or of anyone else. To the extent that 
stranger-to-stranger violence is unusual, for example, this could be 
reported in the context of the reporting of crimes. Clearly when two 
men who know each other start arguing and a fight begins, the fact 


that one is badly hurt isn't really as interesting (to anyone) as a 
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situation where one man attacks another whom he doesn't know on a 
street for no apparent reason. The second story, we suggest, is 

much more likely to be reported and we are not quarreling with this 
type of editorial decision. However, if the public perceives that the 
second type of event is much more likely than the first and in fact the 
opposite is true, then the media might want to consider trying to put 
these stories into context. 

Similarly, although we don't have any hard data to suggest that it 
is happening, it seems possible to us that the reports of "racially motivated" 
attacks on the subway will make people (presumably particularly of non- 
white races) feel that the subway is dangerous. One might suggest that 
the context for stories like this could include investigations of whether 
the events were, indeed, racially motivated as opposed to being an attack 
by a white on a non-white for other than racial purposes. The fact that 
racial slogans are used does not necessarily mean that the event was 
"racially motivated"; they may merely be verbal abuse after the violence 
commenced. Similarly, it seems quite likely that similar incidents 
between members of the same race would probably be less likely to be 
reported even to the police. And, of course, in order to suggest that 
the subway is dangerous for anyone, one might want to consider the fact 
that almost a million fares are paid each day on the T.T.C. and presumably 
only a small portion of the riders of the T.T.C. have ever been victims 
of violent crimes. 

Other kinds of incidents would be easier to put in some kind of 
context. Occasionally, when the perpetrator of a violent act is 
identified, it is found that he once spent some time (perhaps even 
recently) in a mental institution. This is clearly interesting to the 


public, and I suspect that a reporter who discovered this fact about 
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someone who has just acted in a violent manner would report this 
history of mental illness. The danger, of course, is not that people 
will learn this fact about the person in question, but rather that 
they will generalize it to all people who have once spent time in a 
mental hospital. Thus, "context" information might be the number of 
people released from the mental institution (during some appropriate 
time period) and the proportion of them who were involved in violence 
after their release. We suspect that such data would show that the 
"violent mental patient" was the exception rather than the rule. 

In theory, there are two ways in which such information could be 
brought to the public's attention: Through the use of "feature" 
stories (see Study XIII) or by integrating the information into the 
news story. Our one study with one feature story would suggest that 
the "feature story" approach is not very effective. It is, of course, 
possible that the particular feature story used in this study was not 
optimally written. Further research would be needed in order to dis- 
cover this. Quite possibly the mere discussion of crime in that story 
made it appear that crime was a real problem. We are not convinced, 
however, that this is likely to be a useful approach to the problem. 
The second possible method is, unfortunately, much more difficult. To 
suggest that reports of crime should include information about its 
likelihood in general means that those people writing about crime are 
going to have to do much more work for each story. Just as a doctor 
who finds that a patient who is taking a drug has a particular symptom 
must do background work to discover whether the drug causes the symp- 
tom, we are suggesting that the reporter of news should try to be more 
of a scientist when reporting the elements of violent events. In this 
way, the importance of any variable (racc of the participants, relation- 


ship between the participants, etc.) can be put into context. 
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Since the explosion of the mass media in the early part of 
this century, their eaceees on behaviour and attitudes have come 
under much scrutiny from members of the public and the social 
sciences. The questions that have dominated research are easy to 
formulate but less easy to answer: whether the media do exert a 
strong influence, and if so, in exactly what ways? 

The effects of the media seen from the perspective of vicarious 
living (their content providing models for public action and opinion) 
have been debated for a long time. In fact this question was raised 
as early as the sixteenth century. The writer Montaigne was well 
aware that the borderline between real and vicarious living was 
frequently blurred by the npace of a performance upon the actor or 
the audience. Researchers concerned with the impact of violent 
television on today's viewers are asking essentially the same question. 

Early studies in the field of mass communications focused primarily 
on the newspapers. These have subsequently given way to the television 
and movie screen, which now dominate the field. Over the years there 
have been a number of projects that have focused upon different areas 
of the mass communications field and yet a definite pattern has still 
to emerge. Although many of the studies have little in common, it is 
perhaps still surprising that few general conclusions have been made 
to the satisfaction of more than just a few researchers. Most of the 
work has been carried out starting from the initial premise that the 
media do have some effects on social perceptions but even this basic 


assumption has been abandoned both prior and subsequent to some studies. 


Many investigators take the cautious approach, best represented 
by Wilbur Schramm (1961), one of the most important researchers in 
the field, who after a number of years work came to the conclusion 
that "some kinds of communications on some kinds of issues, brought 
to the attention of some kinds of people under some kinds of con- 
ditions, have some kinds of effects". The remark is honest if not 
illuminating, and reflects the lack of consensus in much of 
the research up to now. 

Given this rather pessimistic introduction, there are never- 
theless a number of studies that produced significant results, which 
taken together begin to indicate several important conclusions con- 
cerning the effects of the media on a person's social perceptions, 
attitudes and social conduct. Some of these studies will now be 
summarized. 

If the mass media are not as effective in changing people's 
perceptions as their ubiquity may lead us to believe, at least they 
do determine which issues are considered most important at the time. 
The news and entertainment media may not create our opinions out- 
right but they do make us more aware of certain issues and suggest 
the amount of importance we should attach to them. With news, this 
is achieved by the amount and prominence of space or airtime that 
is alloted to each specific story. The stories we read and the 
broadcasts we listen ‘to contain more than just a summary of the events 
in chronological order, they also contain everything that the editor 
or broadcaster considered important. The reader or listener will 
absorb not just the story ere editorial slant as well. This bias 
will be adopted - to a greater or a lesser degree, depending upon a 
number of variables - as his own. In any case, the reader or listener is 


deprived of the information or news which has not been covered or has been 


edited out. 
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There are some individuals for whom the mere process of 
committing a story to newsprint bestows- upon it the mantle of truth. 
It is these who are most likely to have their perceptions of reality 
and subsequent behaviour drastically altered by what they read. 
Numerous examples have been produced to sustain this conclusion, 
the most spectacular instance of which was the Ahmedabad riot in 
India where rumours, once published by the papers, actually. triggered 
a serious event. 

In terms of specific media effects a study was carried out by 
Belson (1957) which investigated the effect, on people's attitudes, 
of a series of 30 minute television documentaries devoted to the 
treatment of mental illness. Viewers who had watched the series 
were compared to others who had not on a number of questions 
Measuring knowledge of mental illness, attitudes towards therapeutic 
techniques and feelings about associating with ex-patients. The 
viewers were tested from one to fourteen days after the last show 
in the series. Among the results were the following: knowledge of 
mental illness was increased by the series, as was confidence in the 
ability of practioners, willingness to associate with an ex-patient 
and more importantly the proportion perceiving mental illness to be 
a major problem. In this example, a fairly small-scale series of 
programmes achieved a significant shift in viewer's perceptions of 
the subject matter. Whether this positive shift was more than just 
temporary is hard to say since no follow-up studies were carried 
out in the ensuing months or years. 


A recent study presents some interesting findings concerning the 


relationship between the media's coverage of social issues and the 


B: The effects of the media upon social perceptions, 
with specific reference to violence: a literature 
review 
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Public's opinion as to what actually constituted the ioictaraine 
problems. This study (Hubbard, Defleur and Defleur, 1975) was con- 
ducted in a medium-sized north-western city. An analysis of the 
media emphasis in local newspapers and television content was con- 
ducted. Social agencies in the area such as the police and the 
courts provided frequency data for a number of social problems and 
these were compared to the resident's concern for these problems as 
measured by public survey. It turned out that crime was the number 
one issue in the media but the number three in the public's eyes 
and number two in terms of agency records. The various issues are 


ranked in the following table: 


PUBLIC MEDIA EXPOSURE AGENCY RECORDS 
dhe Unemployment Crime Unemployment 
as Juvenile Deling. Transportation disruptions Crime 
3% Crime Discrimination Alcoholism 
4. Drug abuse Unemployment Transportation dis. 
5. Alcoholism Drug abuse Juvenile Deling. 
6. Transportation dis. Juvenile Delinquency Mental Illness 
Ue Mental Illness Sexual Deviancy Sexual Deviancy 
8. Sexual Deviancy Mental Illness Drug Abuse 
9. Discrimination Suicide Discrimination 
LOe" Suacade Alcohol Suicide 


The most important problem to the public and the social agencies was 
unemployment which ranked fourth in media exposure. Transportation 
disruptions and disasters were ranked second in terms of media 

exposure yet only sixth in the public's eyes. Alcoholism placed third 
in the agencies’ hierarchy but was at the end of the media's list. 

The media seem then to be emphasizing issues that were not so important 
to either the public or the social agencies. In terms of statistical 
analysis it was not possible to predict media emphasis given the 


ranks generated by the social agencies. Interestingly enough the 


public's rankings were much closer to the more objective social agency 
ones- This ‘implies that people are better informed than many research- 
ers would have us believe. It also may lead some to believe that 
the hold of the media over public opinion is not as strong as was 
originally feared. 
However, the results of a study by Davis (1951) suggest that 
the newspapers do have a definite effect on peoples' perceptions of 
a social issue such as the prevalence of crime. In his study of 
Colarado papers, Davis found that the amount of crime reported was 
not related to the amount recorded by the official statistics. 
When he measured public perceptions of the general crime picture, 
Davis found that the people concurred with the media trends, not the 
ones released by the official agency. Although no official figures 
will ever report the true incidence of every type of crime, they are 
probably the best estimates available. In this instance at least 
the public subscribed to the distorted image presented by the papers. 
Another investigator (Roshier, 1973) assessed the selection of 
crime stories in a variety of newspapers and concluded that they 
deliver a distorted impression of criminal activity and that this 
trend is quite stable over time as well as being applicable to 
several diverse publications. If one accepts the proposition that 
the papers exaggerate some issues at the expense of others one has 
to question their basic purpose, namely informing and instructing the 
public. By stressing some issues, it is obvious they could be 
creating concern where it is unnecessary and diverting public attention 


from where it is vital. 
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In a study conducted in London, Ontario, Seacrest (1972) analyzed 
the local newspapers for a whole year and then compared their coverage 
of crime with public attitudes concerning the relative seriousness 
of various crimes. This study revealed a significant correlation 
between the amount of newspaper space given various types of crime 
and the public's perceptions of how serious they were. The main 
newspaper in question - The London Free Press - was also found to 
give far more coverage to rare crimes; in fact it did not reflect the 
actual trends of criminal activity in any way. A quote from the 
President's Commission (1967) on the public's fear of crime sums up 
this kind of research neatly: 

"The fact is that most people experience crime vicariously through 
the daily press, periodicals, novels, radio, and television, and 
often the reported experiences of other persons. Their fear of 
crime may be more directly related to the quality and amount of 
this vicarious experience than it is to the actual risk of vic- 
timization." 

Berelson and Steiner (1964) propose a cumulative effect model 
for the process of mass communications. According to these writers, 
when the media continue to force an issue on the public, following 
article by article and editorial by editorial, those members of 
the public that were in any way undecided to begin with, begin to 
drift into the position advocated by the press. Interest is 
generated in formerly apathetic viewers and where before there was 
only an uneasiness about some issue, now it is developed into a 
fully-fledged fear. Berelson and Steiner use data derived from 
political surveys to support this position. 


The phenomenon of the undecided voter or someone uncommitted 


to an issue becoming more and more sure of his or her position as 
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the media campaign progresses, has been observed on several occasions. 
As the media campaign (prior to a referendum on the matter) related 
to Britain's application to the common market progressed, the nation 
gradually changed its stance from an antagonistic to a supportive 
position. 

Over-exposure of some issue also intensifies person-to-person 
influence by promoting discussion of the topic. Who has not partic- 
ipated in a coffee-break discussion of the events or issues presented 
on the news the night before or in the papers earlier the same 
morning? Increased debate is in itself not without an effect; it 
raises awareness both of the topic and the concern of others. The 
impact of an event is greater knowing that both the editor of a major 
newspaper and the person at the next desk in one's office are 
offering their views. 

There are studies (Lewin 1953, quoted in Berelson and Steiner (1964), 
that indicate group discussions are more effective in changing per- 
ceptions or attitudes than formal lectures or exposure to a tele- 
vision, radio, or newspaper bulletin. Perhaps the two are sequentially 
related on an everyday basis. If the media are responsible for 
determining the issues people consider important, they are also partly 
responsible for determining what people discuss in formal and inform- 
al groups. Having been influenced by a series of newspaper articles 
on a particular topic, members of the same office (department or 
company) are likely to discuss that topic when they converse. To 
quote Berelson and Steiner: "In general the use of both (mass media 
and personal discussion) Meio ls most effective of all: the media 
provide the background, the personal contact is more likely to secure 


acceptance." 
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Just the act of participating, of passing along information, 
will lead to greater retention of that knowledge on the part of the 
informant. Someone passing along the contents of a newspaper story 
on, say, the increase of rapes in public places, is more likely to 
recall those contents than someone else who reads the same article 
but does not actively communicate it. This finding (Janis and 
’ King (1954) quoted in Berelson and Steiner 1964) was true regardless 
of the person's opinion on the matter described. 

In a short paper that includes no experimental findings or 
correlational statistics, Bryan Wilson (1961) contends that "the 
Liven Bisnieteatae of the influence of television, radio, cinema and 
press will perhaps never be adequately measured, partly because 
their influence cannot be isolated and partly because this influence 
is gradual and cumulative." The media according to Wilson are 
“increasingly influential in moulding the climate of opinion - 
perhaps even more effective than the educational and religious 
agencies of our society." Since this article was written fifteen 
years ago many writers would now insert "certainly" in place of the 
qualification “perhaps" in that last sentence. 

Wilson is aware that when attitudes change, values and behaviour 
will follow: what was prohibited yesterday is permissible today 
and perhaps desirable tomorrow. If people become more tolerant of 
violence in the city they are less likely to condemn acts of brutality. 
Even if they just believe others to be more tolerant of violence, 
they are more likely to expect it when it does occur. Their behaviour 


will reflect their changed attitude. 


Among the points made by Wilson are the following: a) the media 


exaggerate the extent and frequency of crime and they add drama to 


purely factual; b) they have helped create a more tolerant 


climate for deviant behaviour; c) they have presented deviant behaviour 
as part of the youth culture and d) they have glamourized the criminal 
and thereby changed the public's attitude towards him from one of 

moral disapproval to qualified admiration. News, suggests Wilson, 

has become redefined as "socially deviant behaviour by individuals 

or groups". } 

There has certainly been an increase in the amount of space 
devoted to crime in the newspapers; studies from an earlier period 
indicate space percentages around three to seven % for the average 
American newspaper. A study cited in Lippmann's classic "Public 
Opinion" estimated that approximately 4-6% of the column space in pre~- 
World War One papers was devoted to crime and violence. In another 
study by Harris the violent crime content remained at a constant level 
from 1890 through 1921. Seven % seems remarkably low by today's 
standards, even for the more tasteful and responsible publications. 
The proportion of column space devoted to crime in some papers is 
quite staggering, for example The Sun or The Daily Mail in England 
and The Toronto Sun in Canada. 

There is at least one report that suggests the public may not in 
fact want so much brutality thrown at them by their daily newspapers. 
Howitt and Cumberbatch (1975) describe a study which found that a 
definite majority of the "News Of The World" readers thought their 
paper contained too much crime and violence. This paper incidentally 


is notorious for its insatiable appetite for crime, sex and violence. 
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The nearest equivalent this side of the Atlantic pales by comparison. 
This discrepancy between what the people say they want and what they 
actually read has been demonstrated on a number of occasions. 

A further quote on the subject of the public's desire for sensat- 
ionalism and the papers' willingness to gratify it, comes from an 
American writer: 

"In fact the reason we have newspapers at all, in the modern sense 
of the term, is because about one hundred years ago, in 1835 to be 
exact, a few newspaper publishers in New York City and London 
discovered 1) that most human beings if they could read at all found 
it easier to read news than editorial opinion and 2) that the common 
Man would rather be entertained that edified. At any rate it is 

the consistent application of the principle involved that the modern 
newspaper owes not merely its present character but its survival 

as a species." (Introduction to “News and the human interest story" 
by H.M. Hughes (1946). 

Realism in the various media has recently become a very contro- 
versial issue. The more perceptive members of the population have 
always questioned the accuracy displayed by the media. A study by 
J.R. Dominick (1973) has not only quantified this accuracy but also 
sustained the skepticism. The fictional portrayal of the real world 
is seldom accurate and frequently presents an inverted picture of 
reality. A frequency table comparing television crimes to those that 
occur in real life revealed a negative correlation between the two. 
Murder and serious assaults are over-represented on the small screen 
while property offences and lesser crimes against the person are 
under-represented. In addition the vast majority of fictional murders 
and assaults are premeditated whereas in reality premeditated murders 
are the exception rather than the rule. Murders quite often take 


place between strangers in the fictional world when they are a rarity 


in real life. (Homicide in Canada, Statistics Canada, June 1976). 
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Perhaps the most ambitious and comprehensive research project 
in this field (Gerbner 1975, Gerbner and Gross 1976a, Gerbner and 
Gross 1976b) espouses the view that television is a unique medium 
and as such should be the object of special attention. The head 
of this project, George Gerbner, believes that the small screen is 
the "central cultural arm of American society". In this capacity 
it acts as a social stabilizer and reinforces conventional con- 
ceptions and values. This point about the social reinforcement 
effect of television is shared by, and possibly originated from, 
Herbert Marcuse, who claimed that television indoctrinates its 
audience, primarily but not exclusively on a political level. 

For Gerbner the presence of violence in the media is a question 
of general long-term social effects rather than the direct modeling 
consequences which concern the experimental psychologists such as 
Berkowitz and Bandura. In fact, Gerbner rejects the experimental 
Method, finding it hard to impose the rigid structure upon a variable 
such as television exposure, which is hard to pick out of the total 
cultural background. The world of television cannot be reduced by 
an atomistic model, its structure cannot be measured by exposure 
to one show, or series of shows. 

Viewers do not just pick up cues on how to behave, they derive 
from television a basic knowledge of society's superstructure. 

More than that, television presents its audience with a global image 
of the nature of human affairs. It selects, invents, distorts and 
rejects material from real-life and then packages the new product in 


an entertaining style. 
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Gerbner and his associates describe the “Cultural Indicators" 
approach whereby large, representative sections of television's 
total output are monitored and analyzed. This analysis is then 
viewed in conjunction with estimates of the public's perceptions 
of social issues that could be affected by television. To each of 
the questions put to respondents in the surveys, there is a "tele- 
vision" answer, reflective of the world protrayed on television. 

The investigators then compare the number of television answers 
found in samples of light and heavy television consumers. 

So far as content goes, Gerbner's analysis has uncovered some 
interesting trends in television drama. Three-quarters of all 
leading performers are male, American, upper-middle class and in 
their twenties. Apparently women are still to be found mainly in 
roles that are associated with sex or marriage. One fifth of the 
characters are employed in a violent occupation, either as criminals 
or law-enforcement officers. More importantly for this study, 
violence on television is only rarely a result of personal quarrels: 
for the most part it occurs between total strangers. This is the 
same impression one might get from the newspapers, where stranger- 
to-stranger violence is blown out of all proportion. 

The most important part of Gerbner's research pertains to the 
effect of television on viewers' perceptions of social reality. 

In response to questions relating to their estimates of the likeli- 
hood of being involved in violence, the "heavy" I-V. viewers consist- 
ently chose the T.V. answer, (i.e. the one that was biased towards 
over-estimating this Aengerie | Watching a lot of television seems to 


have the effect of developing exaggerated fears in its viewers. 
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People who watch a lot of television begin to see the real world 
along the lines of the fictional creation. Gerbner concludes 

that his data present us with strong evidence that this medium at 
least is having an adverse effect on its audience. We now have, 
as Gerbner says, "evidence to suggest that television viewing 
cultivates a general sense of danger and mustrust."' The social 
consequences of this conclusion can only be detrimental to the 
community as a whole, A different and more complex interpretation 
of Gerbner's pethareccan be found in Study XI of this report. 

Despite the controversy in recent years surrounding the violence 
presented to television audiences, Gerbner notes that there has been no 
reduction in the overall violence index (measuring the amount of aggres- 
sive violence on T.V.). There has been a slight reduction in the amount 
carried during the networks "family hour". The recent decision by the 
United States Supreme Court declaring the family hour concept unconstitu- 
tional, may threaten this potential prime-time refuge from violent programmes. 
The networks are now less constrained from inserting the all-too violent, 
all-too popular crime shows in that time slot. One of Gerbner's early findings 
was that violence was portrayed in 8 out of every 10 televised plays from 
1969-1970. There seems little reason to believe this trend has altered since. 

R.K. Baker and his colleagues (1969) generated the following norms 
from Gerbner's data. The ensuing guide to behaviour then follows. 

1) Non-whites are more violent, therefore avoid them if you want to avoid 


being assaulted. 


2) Strangers are more likely to assault you (than someone you know) 
therefore avoid strangers. 

3) Policemen are more likely to use violence than the average citizen, 
therefore expect violence from the police. 

4) Witnesses to violent incidents do not get involved, therefore do 
likewise. 

5) The use of violence often goes unpunished either formally or in- 
formally therefore violence may be employed without a strong chance 

of being punished. 

There is certainly cause for concern if television viewers are 
extracting these perceptions and then modifying their behaviour acc- 
ordingly. It is probably more than a coincidence that the type of 
crime given priority treatment by the newspapers, i.e. violent assaults 
and murders by strangers, is also the kind of assault most feared by 
the public. Most people in Canada at least are not aware that most 
violent assaults occur between people with some established relation- 
ship. If the papers were accurately reflecting patterns of crime 

the public would be more aware of the true incidence of crimes and 
less afraid of the kind that are dramatic but rare. In a public opinion 
poll conducted in the United States, 41% were afraid to walk at night 
in the area around their homes. This is presumably as a result of 
their fear for strangers. Seacrest quotes two sources (a National 
Opinion Research survey and another by the Bureau of Social Science 
Research) which both indicate that the vast majority of people derive 
their perceptions of crime from the news media and from personal com- 
munications, rather than from personal experience, specialized reading 


or government agencies. 
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Hartman and Husband (1974) ran a study investigating the impact 
of the media upon people's perceptions of the race problem in England, 
It has some interesting findings that pertain to the general effects 
of mass media. These authors gathered data from two groups, one of 
whom lived in an area containing a high percentage of non-white 
immigrants. These white residents were supposed to have obtained 
much of their information about coloured people from direct personal 
experience. The second group (again only white Britons) came from 
an area very low in non-white immigrants; residents of this area 
presumably derived their knowledge and attitudes from the media. 

When they compared media-derived perceptions with others 
originating in personal experience, the authors found that the former 
seemed to relate to opinions about the general state of affairs 
whereas personal experience is more likely to shape an effective 
response such as a prejudicial attitude, The media seemed to deter- 
mine the person's perception of the nature of the situation while 
his personal experience then affected how he felt about non-whites. 
Residents of the low personal experience (high media reliance) group 
listed far more problems associated with racial integration compared 
to others from a high personal experience (low media reliance) 
condition. In other words people who were forced to rely on the 
mass media perceived racial integration as a far greater social pro- 
blem than other individuals who were more able to rely on personal 
experience with non-whites. Television was regarded as a reliable 
source of information whereas newspapers were treated with far 
more skepticism. The mass media became, naturally enough, more 
important as information sources as the opportunity for personal 


contact with coloured minorities decreased. 
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Hartmann and Husband cite the popularity of Mr. Enoch Powell 
with the British press as a good example of the medias' ability to 
alter public awareness of issues and individuals. From 1968 onwards 
this particular Member of Parliament became (and remains) 
as visible to the general public as any member of the Cabinet. 

This rise to prominence almost equalling that of the Prime Minister 
was secured solely by his controversial and extremist view on imm- 
igration controls, which were exploited by the press from the 
moment they were first expounded. 

The authors state that "the kinds of meaning that race-related 
words are likely to acquire through persistent use in these kinds 
of contexts are fairly obvious. For a hypothetical person whose 
understanding of the (racial) situation came solely from reading 
headlines, "race" would be likely to acquire connotations of conflict, 
dispute and violence in some degree at least. Specifically race 
rows, rumpuses and racial clashes would appear to be fairly common 
occurrences, with a good sprinkling of riots, killings and shootings." 
The press are then, altering the public's perceptions not just of 
the non-white population but also about the nature of racial conflict. 

When they analyzed various newspapers for material on race 
relations the authors found a close correspondence with the perceptions 
derived by the people from the media. The channels of mass com- 
munication were having a strong effect on the residents who had little 
personal contact with non-whites. Hartmann and Husband sum up their 
research findings in the following manner: "It is clear that the 
press (and the news media in aoraral) have not merely reflected 
public consciousness on matters of race and colour but have played 


a significant part in shaping this consciousness". 
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In this connection an article by T.A. Knopf (1970) on the subject 
of media myths is worth mentioning. By being innacurate about race 
"riots" for example, many newspapers create an unnecessary and 
dangerous atmosphere of fear in the population. The media build up 
a vocabulary of their own, in which key phrases are repeated time 
and time again. Value laden words receive unusual emphasis. The 
participants of such an event become "marauders" not "men", they 
rove rather than "run", they move in "gangs" not groups; they engage 
in vandalism instead of violence, since the former implies eens 
less, random destruction. Knopf also points to the way a word such 
as “riot" is now applied to any small or large gathering where some 
destruction occurs. Its original meaning is by now totally obscured.* 
Knopf continues: "The effect of such treatment by the media is to 
pander to the public's prejudice, reinforcing stereotypes, myths, 
and other outmoded beliefs. The media not only frighten the public 
but confuse it as well." 

An interesting study by Singer (1970) looked at the effect of 
the media's reporting of violence on peoples' subsequent behavioural 
response to that violence. This researcher asked people some of whom 
had been arrested for participating in a riot a) how they had heard 
about the riot and b) whether they had passed along the information. 
It turned out that 51% of those that had heard from television inform- 
ed another person as opposed to the 28% of those who were actually 
Present and subsequently passed the word. Having seen the riot at 
first hand people were less likely to communicate the event to others, 
Clearly the impact of watching a news programme generated a different 


response. This may tell us something about the nature of vicarious 
RN 
*For a local example of the misuse of this word see the Toronto Sun 


headline of September 7 in which a boisterous crowd of teenagers 
were described under the following headline: KISS KIDS RIOT. 
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participation. Most people would be physically and mentally repulsed 
were they ever unfortunate enough to witness a murder at close 
quarters, yet the same individuals will eagerly tune into a violent 
T.V, Show expecting to see at least one or two murders per episode. 
Needless to say their expectations are seldom disappointed. 

Although it is hard to say which of the various forms of the 
media is the most effective at changing our perceptions or attitudes 
there is a study by W.H. Wilke (reported in Schramm 1961) that 
attempted to compare some of them. In this study identical material 
was presented in person, by a remote speaker, and in print to three 
different groups of people. The three methods of presentation were 
differentially effective, and in that order, print being the least 
able to modify the audience's attitudes. 

Crime stories, especially violent ones, seem to figure promin- 
ently in many forms of the news media, but what direct experimental 
evidence do we have to support the notion that this is harmful to 
the audience? In a study by Hornstein et al (1975), people were 
exposed to a news broadcast that reflected either the best or the 
worst aspects of human nature, depending upon the experimental 
condition to which the people were assigned. One broadcast described 
a man who as a gesture of altruism donated a kidney to a needy 
patient; the other story (the" bad" news condition) contained an 
account of a brutal case of murder. After being exposed to the 
broadcast subjects had to participate in a matrix game where they 
were able to choose between co-operating or competing with a co- 
player, whom they could not see. 


Subjects who had listened to the "good" news broadcast chose 


to play co-operatively and expected others to do the same more often 
than those subjects who had been exposed to the “bad" news bulletin. 
Thus the news bulletin had the effect of changing their later behav- 
iour, which in this case was an interaction with a total stranger. 

If the matrix game behaviour is representative of everyday activity - 
and there are some who contend that it is not - then this is an 
example of the news media directly affecting people's interactions 
with others. 

The same authors ran a subsequent experiment along the same 
lines but this time instead of the matrix game the subjects were 
asked a series of questions which measured their opinions of other 
people. Those who listened to the" good " news broadcast were more 
inclined to believe that people in general are concerned about the 
well-being of their fellow-man. In this subsequent experiment 
people's attitudes towards others were significantly different after 
the news bulletins. These results become particularly salient when 
one bears in mind the media's propensity for publicizing the shock- 
ing and the tragic at the expense of more altruistic actions. The 
former are almost universally regarded as more " newsworthy " than the 
latter. 

The same authors ran another study, this time varying the 
amount of social information contained in the newscasts. Bulletins 
that contained non-social information (the events described were 
a result of natural phenomena) did not have an effect on later behav- 
iour. An example from the bad news condition involving this type 
of information would be a description of a disastrous hurricane or 


earthquake. Newscasts which contained social information did have an 
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effect on subsequent behaviour of the subjects. It was the specif- 
ically human component of the broadcast information in this (and 
presumably the previous study) that was affecting perceptions of and 
interactions with, a total stranger. Hornstein and his colleagues 
also found a direct relationship between social outlook and behaviour. 
The former was also sensitive to the incoming social information. 

This study shows then that information from a news broadcast can 
affect an individual's subsequent behaviour as well as his perception 
of other people. 

Veitch and Griffit (1976) employed a similar strategy, this time 
to measure emotions. Once again the subjects were exposed to one or 
the other type of newscast while "waiting" for the experimenter to 
arrive. Afterwards they were given an affect scale on which they 
could indicate their immediate emotions. They also rated a total 
stranger on a number of personality dimensions. The kind of broad- 
cast significantly affected the subjects' responses to both scales. 
People who had listened to the "good" news broadcast felt happier 
(and also indicated that they would be more willing to work with the 
unidentified stranger) than the subjects who had received the "bad" 
news. 

This study was also interesting because the newscasts did not 
contain items that dealt with individuals or even human events, but 
rather with general events such as food-price increases and medical 
research grants. Even so they still changed the listener's perception 
of another person who was a complete stranger. These two researchers 
conclude that "it has been shown that stimulus conditions as ubiquit- 
ous and as seemingly benign as radio news broadcasts can produce 


profound effects on the ways we perceive and evaluate others". 
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There does seem to be then a substantial collection of studies 
that confirm the intuitive hypothesis that the mass media have a 
significant effect on the way we perceive and respond to the world 
around us. Although the various forms of mass communication may 
work in different ways and with radically different results, they 
all contribute to the images we hold of other people and subsequent- 
ly to the ways we use to govern our interactions with others. 
These studies have demonstrated the important role the media play 
in everyone's lives. Returning to Schramm's statement with which 
this review began we can begin to speak about media effects less 
tentatively than when he wrote that passage some years ago. The 
question has become not so much whether there are effects but more 
accurately how strong they are. The vast majority of the population 
appear to employ the media to a large degree in forming their per- 
ceptions not just of remote events but also of others very close to 
home. With regard to the issue of safety in the streets people rely 
on the news media and the impression derived from television pro- 
grammes more than on personal experience, government statistics or 
specialized publications. One extravagant story on a particularly 
vicious murder will probably affect mone people's perceptions of 
homicide than any government report on the matter. Such is the power 
of the media. 

If the professionals are divided, or at least not united, on 
the issue of media effects, the public seem to be more unanimous. 
In a Harris opinion poll reported in the July 10, 1967 issue of 
Newsweek, a cross-section Stethe American population was asked whether 


watching television had made them more in favour of recalling troops 
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from Vietnam. Newscasts throughout the war years, and even more so 
in the mid-sixties, contained a great deal of gruesome coverage of 
the war. Seventy-three percent of the respondents said television 
had changed their opinion in favour of withdrawal. Only 11% said 
that television had not altered their attitude towards the South- 
East Asia conflict. In a Gallup Poll published in the Toronto Star 
dated December 22nd, 1976, 67% of the respondents believed that 
there was a growing tendency of the newspapers to sensationalize 
news. Such views however do not seem to be correlated with news- 
paper buying or T.V. watchers' behaviour. 

Thus, although the effects may differ from time to time and 
from situation to situation, all the foregoing studies suggest that 
the media alter a person's social perceptions as it pertains to 
violence and conflict. Furthermore, there is evidence that the 


People are aware of this general effect and resent it. 


Study I: Pre-test survey 


The purpose of this initial study was to try to get some prelimi- 
nary data on the various kinds of things that people in Toronto are 
afraid of. In addition, we were interested in looking at the rela- 
tionship between their fears and their exposure to the media. In the 
Survey, we did not even attempt to get what might be characterized as a 
random or representative sample of people living in Toronto (or 
Ontario, for that matter). Thus, when looking at the data, one should 
keep in mind that these data cannot be interpreted as one would inter- 
pret a survey using a proper sample. 

However, notwithstanding that problem, one can quite reasonably 
look at the relationship between questions that are asked on this 
questionnaire. Thus, one might want to see whether those in the 
sample who listened most to the radio were more (or less) afraid of 
certain kinds of dangers. Although a truly random sample might differ 
from the sample used here in the manner in which they answered ques- 
tions (eg. they might be more or less afraid of some part of the city) 
it seems unlikely to us that the relationship between two variables 
would differ very much were the sample changed rather dramatically. 

In any case, this survey is a pilot study; yet it does present 
some interesting questions which are followed up in later studies. 
Method 

A twenty-three item questionnaire was drawn up (see Appendix 1). 
Generally speaking, the questions dealt with people's conception of 
how safe it was to engage in various activities. The questions varied 
somewhat in format -- some of them required subjects to answer simply 
"yes" or "No"; others required subjects to answer questions on a four 
or five point scale; others required the subjects to give their own 


answer (i.e., no alternatives were provided). 


Subjects were approached in a number of public locations: 22 were 
contacted at Nathan Phillips Square, 35 from the Queen's Park area, 20 
from around the University of Toronto, and 23 from the intersection at 
Bathurst and St. Clair. In this way it was hoped to be able to gather 
a speedy but crude indication of some of the public's opinions on the 
Matters of question. Subjects were asked to answer the questions ver- 
bally, or, if they preferred, to fill out the questionnaire themselves. 
It should be noted that approximately half of those people who were 
approached refused to participate. Although this might be considered 
to be a problem if we were claiming to have a representative sample 
of people, it was not too important for our purposes. In any case, 
the final sample of people consisted of a rather heterogeneous group 
of 100 residents of Toronto. (For what it is worth, the reason that 
most people gave for refusing was that they were in a hurry. The 
interviewer was unable to tell whether this was, indeed, the real rea- 
son. However, given the fact that all of the people who were con- 
tacted were in places other than their homes, this refusal rate is not 
too surprising.) 

The ques tionnaire took about 10 minutes to complete for those who 
had it read to them and about 15 minutes for those who read it them- 
selves. Most of the participants were quite interested in giving 
their opinions on the subject and frequently wanted to add more than 
was required on certain items. This was especially true for the items 
concerning the location of rapes and the need for more security pre- 
cautions on the T.T.C. To the extent that this observation is one 
that can be generalized to the population at large, ce would appear 


that crime and violence and safety precautions are matters that people 
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do have some deal of concern about and about which they are happy to 
give their opinions. 
Results and discussion 
The questions that were asked, and the proportion of people giving 
each response are listed below. The total number of respondents is 
100. 
1) Which of the following locations do you consider to be the most 
dangerous? 
The subway (31%) 
Yonge Street (15%) 
A tavern (34%) 
Inside a bus (0%) 
At a football game (2%) 
High Park (18%) 
Clearly (if one assumes that the sampling in this survey was not too 
unrepresentative) the subway is seen as a rather dangerous place to 
be in. Given the fact that there has been only one murder in the sub- 
way Since it opened and given the fact that the T.T.C. reports that 
there were very few assaults in the subway in 1975, it would appear 
that people's view of the subway is somewhat in conflict with reality. 
2) How many murders were committed in Toronto last year? (This was 
an open ended question. The answers that people gave were cate- 
gorized as follows:) 
Below 40 (263%) 
From 40-50 (31%) 
From 51-60 (11%) 
From 61-70 (2%) 
Over 70 (253%) 
Don't know (5%) 
It is clear that a substantial number of people overestimated the 


number of murders that take place in Toronto in a year; however, the 


overestimates are not as high as one could have expected. 


3) Do you think that someone could be attacked outside an apartment 
building, in full view of many people, without somebody coming to 
help? 

Yes (90%) 
No (9%) 
Don't know (1%) 

To the extent that this badly worded question gives us information 

(note that it doesn't mention the city of Toronto nor does it indicate 

anything 8Sbout frequency) it would appear that the Kitty Genovese 

story (where a young woman was killed while 38 witnesses watched from 
their New York City apartments and did nothing) is something that 
people feel could happen again. 

4) Which age group is most likely to encounter some kind of violence? 
(In this question, no alternatives were given; however the res- 
ponses were categorized as listed below.) 

Below 20 (56%) 
20-30 (29%) 
31-40 (3%) 
41-50 (4%) 
51-60 (0%) 
Over 60 (8%) 

It is clear that our respondents felt (properly, we believe) that the 

victims of violence tend to be young. Note that 85% felt that the age 

group most susceptible to being a victim of violence are those under 

30. 

5) What are the chances, do you think, of you being attacked in the 
subway? 

in 100 (27%) 

in 1000 (13%) 

in 10,000 (19%) 
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in a million (263%) 
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This confirms what we suspected (from question 1, among other things) 
that the subway is seen as a very dangerous place in Toronto. The 
T.T.C. as a whole has about a million fares paid per day. Assuming 
that most people who ride the T.T.C. ride it in two directions each 
day, there would be about half a million riders per day. A reasonable 
portion of these T.T.C, patrons take the subway. Clearly, given the 
fact that there are so few assaults on the T.T.C., the estimate of one 
in a million is most likely to be correct. We find it rather drama- 
tic that 40% of our respondents felt that they had a one in a thousand 
(or better) chance of being attacked. 

6) Supposing you were involved in a fight, do you think it would be 
with: 

A relative (173%) 
An acquaintance (19%) 
A total stranger (59%) 
Don't know (5%) 

Once again, it would appear that people's view of who gets involved in 

fights is discrepant from reality. Our understanding is that most 

fights are with people who have some knowledge of each other (i.e., 

a relative or an acquaintance); very few are with people who don't 

know each other at all. 

7) %In what location do most rapes occur? There were no alternatives 
given to the subjects. Their responses were categorized as fol- 
lows: 

Parks (383%) 

Underground parking garages (10%) 
Dark alleys, unpopulated areas (24%) 
Victim's home (6%) 

Anywhere, or other locations (16%) 


Don't know (6%) 


The belief of most of our respondents, clearly, is that rape is a 


crime that occurs where the victim cannot get help, and, indeed, the 

respondents believed that rape seldom occurs in the home of the vic- 

tim. Obviously, it is difficult (if not impossible) to know exactly 
where rapes do mostly occur, since apparently only a small proportion 
of rapes are actually reported. However, it does seem likely that 
people will overestimate the likelihood of rape occurring in a public 
place. 

8) How dangerous do you consider hitch-hiking? 

Not at all (4%) 
Somewhat (34%) 
Fairly (37%) 

Extremely (23%) 
Don't know (2%) 

Hitch-hiking, it would appear, is seen by most people as being a 

fairly dangerous practice. This belief may be in part due to the pub- 

licity accorded to the views of North York's Mayor Lastman who during 
the summer had a campaign against hitch-hiking. 

9) Are there areas of Toronto that you regard as more dangerous than 
others? As it turned out, this was a very difficult question to 
code in any meaningful way. The results, as best they can be 
presented, are as follows: 

Ontario Housing areas, slums (283%) 
Downtown (11%) 

Subway (6%) 

East end, and others (403%) 

No special areas (12%) 

Don't know (3%) 

10) In your opinion, what kind of person is most likely to be the 
object of a violent assault? No alternatives were given. The 
coded results are as follows: 

Members of a racial minority group (14%) 
Drunks (113%) 

Girls (213%) 

‘he elderly and the weak (15%) 


Youths, punks, and others (16%) 
Don't know (233) 
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11) Do you consider it necessary to keep your apartment or house 
locked at all times? 


Yes (69%) 
No (30%) 


12) Of the following, which one is most likely to encounter some 
form of violence in their job? 

Bus driver (1%) 

Cab driver (53%) 

Tavern waiter (41%) 

Security guard (4%) 

Don't know (1%) 
Obviously, cab drivers are seen as being particularly vulnerable. 
Independent of the truth of the matter, it is possible (though we 
don't know for sure) that this perception is, in part, due to the pub- 


licity given recent incidents involving cab drivers. 


13) Do you think there should be more security precautions on the 


PT Coe 
Yes (72%) 
No (283%) 


14) In general, do you think women are more often the victims of 
violence? 

Yes (703%) 

No (29%) 

Don't know (1%) 
We suspect that men are more likely to be the victims of violence, 
though obviously this would depend, somewhat, on one's definition of 
violence. We would speculate that the reason that women are seen to 
be more likely to be the victim is that crimes involving women as vic- 
tim (e.g., rape) are more likely to be publicized and remembered. 
15) Are fights more likely to occur on the street or in taverns? 

Street (37%) 


Tavems (60%) 
Don't know (3%) 


16) Which of the following groups is most responsible for violent 
crimes? 
Delinquent youths (52%) 
Professional criminals (2%) 
Motor cycle gangs (5%) 
People previously convicted of murder (5%) 
Psychotics (33%) 
Don't know (33%) 

Probably the most interesting finding is that a third of the respon- 

dents thought that psychotics were responsible for most of the violent 

crime. It is hard to know where they got this idea unless it is from 

the large amounts of publicity given to crimes involving those with a 

history of involvement with the psychiatric establishment. 

17) Of all the homicide victims in Toronto last year, what percentage 
would you suppose were related to their killers? Alternatives 
were not given. However, the coded responses were as follows: 

0-30% (25% of the respondents) 
31-50 (27%) 

51-60 (15%) 

61-70 (11%) 
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Don't know (53%) 

18) Compared to 10 years ago, how safe do you feel it is to live in 
Toronto now? 

Much safer now (1%) 
Somewhat safer now (2%) 
About the same (223%) 
Somewhat less safe now (393%) 
Much less safe now (35%) 
Don't know (1%) 

19) Are there areas near you that you consider unsafe to walk home in 
at night? 

Yes (60%) 


No (393%) 
Don't know (13%) 
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For a city with a reputation for being reasonably safe, this seemed 
to us to be a high proportion of "yes" answers. The question is, 
therefore, included (in slightly altered form) in the formal survey 
(see below). 

20) Do you read a newspaper regularly? 


Yes (853) 
No (153%) 


21) Do you watch the local news on TV? 
Every day (243%) 
Occasionally (163%) 
Frequently (383%) 
Almost never (22%) 

22) Name the TV shows you are most likely to watch in a typical week? 
The question, in this form, tumed out to be just about impos- 
Sible to code. For that reason, we went through extensive 
pretesting for the formal survey. 

23) How often do you listen to the news on the radio? 

Every day (46%) 
Frequently (263) 
Occasionally (19%) 
Never (83) 

General conclusions from this survey 
It seems to us that there are a number of things that can tenta- 

tively be concluded from these frequencies. In the first place, 
location of crimes (especially the subway) seems to be a question that 
is worth looking at in more detail. Secondly, it does seem that these 
respondents had a generally high level of fear of crime. They tended 
to keep their door locked; they reported avoiding certain areas at 


night; they felt that hitch-hiking was a dangerous thing to do; they 


felt that women were vulnerable to attack. Furthermore, they felt 


AGS 


that one couldn't necessarily rely on one's neighbours for help. 
Finally, strangers more than acquaintances were the perceived object 
of fear. 

In addition to these tabulations of the data, a number of cross- 
tabulations of the data were performed. Treating questions 21 (do 
you watch the local news on TV), 20 (do you read a newspaper regu- 
larly) and 23 (how often do you listen to the news on the radio) as 
independent variables, each of these three variables was cross-tabu- 
lated with each of the following 10 questions: 

2) How many murders were committed in Toronto last year? 

5) What are the chances, do you think, of you being attacked in the 
subway ? 

6) Supposing you were involved in a fight, do you think it would be 
with a relative, an acquaintance, or a total stranger? 

7) In what location do most rapes occur? 

11) Do you consider it necessary to keep your apartment or house 
locked at all times? 

13) Do you believe there should be more security precautions on the 
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16) Which of the following groups are most responsible for violent 
crimes? 

17) Of all the homicides in Toronto last year, what percentage were 
related to their killers? 

18) Compared to 10 years ago, how safe do you feel it is to live in 

Toronto now? 

19) Are there areas near you that you consider nneate to walk home in 


at night? 
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Of the thirty cross-tabulations that resulted from these analyses, 
only one was significant. Although it is presented below, it should 
be remembered that one would expect at least one to be significant 
completely by chance. Thus, unless this effect is replicated, it 


should not be accepted with too much confidence. 


Question 5) 
Chances of a subway assault: 


1/10,000 1/100 ,000 


or more Orel /mpdlaion 
Do you watch local Every day or 
TV news? frequently 42 20 
Occasionally 
or never ALG) Pad 


Chi square: 5.16, ps .05 
If this single finding is to be accepted (and it is likely that 
it is chance alone that is causing the effect), then it would appear 
that those who watch TV news are more likely to see themselves as pos- 
sible victims of assault on the subway. 
The sex of the respondent (56 males and 44 females) was cross- 


tabulated with questions 5, 7, and 13. None of these relationships 


were Significant. 
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Study II: The effects of variations in Stranger/acquaintance 


and location: Print 
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The purpose of this study was to try to manipulate the details of 
two different stories involving crime to see if various factors in the 
stories affected people's views of the general phenomena that they 
were dealing with. Thus, for example, in one set of stories, a rape 
was described and the location of the rape was either specified or not; 
in addition the relationship of the victim to the assailant was varied. 
In the other set of stories, an assault was described as being carried 
out by a ctranger or a person known to the victim. Similarly, details 
of the assault were given as including the actual location, or these 
details were excluded. 

The complete design of the experiment included eight experimental 
conditions. Each respondent (in all of the conditions) was asked to 
answer the same questionnaire. (The actual materials are included as 
Appendix 2.) Because it is clearer to present only the data relevant 
to the study, we have split up the study into its two major components 
corresponding to the two sets of stories. The complete list of experi- 
mental conditions (i.e., critical stories) is as follows: 

a) A rape was described as having taken place in a park. The eeant = 
ant was apparently a complete stranger to the victim. The story 
included a statement from the police telling the reader that rapes 
rarely occur between complete strangers and do not normally occur 
in public places. 

b) In this condition, the rape took place in the victim's apartment 
and the assailant was known to the victim. 

c) In this condition, the rape took place in a park, but the assail- 
ant was known to the victim. 

ad) The same as in condition "a" except the police statement was 


omitted. 
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e) An assault (leading to death) was described as having been carried 
out by a stranger. Details of the location (Broadview and Gerard 
area) were given. 

f) The same assault was described as having been carried out by a 
relative of the victim. Location details were not given. 

g) The same assault was described as having been carried out by a 
stranger. Location details were not given. 

h) A control condition, where none of the above stories were given, 
Only "filler" (nonviolent) stories were included. 

All of the stories were typed in newspaper style brief paragraphs 
for presentation to the subjects. None of the subjects seemed to 
doubt that they were real stories from newspapers, though they assumed, 
we would imagine, that they might have been edited. 

Subjects were 160 volunteers from various public places around 
Toronto (e.g., the Toronto-Dominion Centre, Nathan Phillips Square, 
parks, etc.). They were asked to read a set of stories (five for half 
of the subjects in each condition, three for the other half). One of 
the stories was the key experimental story (except in the control 
group). The reason that the number varied was that the first 80 sub- 
jects seemed to feel that we were imposing too much on them in asking 
them to read so many stories. 


The result of the study on rape are as follows: 


a 


Condition: ; Rape victim likely to be Where rape occurs 
Mada cs stranger to assailant High=public place 
(High=stranger) j 


@) Rape in park 
’ by stranger — ° io 


‘Police statement — : 2.60 3.05 
b) Rape in apartment 
rapist known 2.40 2.60 
c) Rape in park ; 
rapist known | ae05 ' 3.00 
a) Rape in park by stranger : 
: (no statement) - 2.95 3535) 


h) Control ¥' 2.40 2.85 


It appears from these data that we were not successful in changing 
people's opinions about either the nature of rape or of the location 
in which it takes place. There are no significant differences on 
either question. 

The results of the other study are more difficult to analyze 
because our location question (unfortunately) dealt with the danger- 
ousness of a particular location (Broadview and Gerrard) and a substan- 
tial number of people did not feel that they could answer a question 
dealing with that location. We have, however, listed the results for 
this question and included in parentheses the number of people who 


answered this question (of the 20 in each condition). 


Condi tion: : How dangerous do you think % feeling victims of 
: * the area of Broadview and serious assaults 
Gerard is? (High=safe) more likely to be 


total strangers 


@) Mugging by stranger; : 
location given 3.0 (14) 50% 


f) Mugging by relatives; ; 
no location given staves al Qu lhc) : 70% 


g) Mugging by stranger; : 
no location = 2.88 (16) 55% 


h) Control 2.4. 25) 60% 


rt 


Once again, it would appear that we were not successful in changing 
people's views about either the dangerousness of a particular area in 
Toronto or in dealing with the general question of the nature of the 
victim-assailant relationship. None of the differences were statis~ 


tically significant. 
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Study III: The effects of variations in the location of a 
crime and the relationship of victim to assailant 


with group discussion: Print 


The purpose of this study was to try to see if the effects that 
were looked at in the previous study wouid be affected by a group dis- 
cussion after people had been exposed to the written material involving 
violence. 

Subjects for this experiment were gathered from the public 
attending the Ontario Science Centre. Volunteers came in response to 
a blackboard requesting subjects for a psychology experiment run in 
conjunction with the University of Toronto. They were given a booklet 
of newspaper stories to read and then were asked to discuss the stories 
among themselves in groups of four. After exchanging opinions and 
ideas they submitted specific recommendations designed to prevent the 
incidents from recurring. These recommendations were recorded by the 
experimenter who was present during, but did not participate directly 
in, the discussion. At the conclusion of the recommendations the sub- 
jects filled out the questionnaire which contained items pertaining to 
violence in the city. When the subjects had completed this they were 
given a brief description of the purpose of the study. 

There were 4 conditions to which the groups were randomly 
assigned. In the first there were two filler stories plus one des- 
cribing an apartment rape by someone known to the victim; the second 
contained a story about a park rape by a similar assailant and in the 
third a park rape occurred in which the rapist was a total stranger. 
In addition there was a control condition which received only the two 
filler stories. (See Appendix 3.) 

The entire procedure took between 15 and 20 minutes of which from 
6 to 11 minutes was spent discussing the stories. Five groups of 4 


subjects were run for each condition, with the exception of one group 
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in condition 3 and four groups of the condition 1 which contained five 
members. Usually the volunteers came in groups; when they did arrive 
Singly or in pairs they were requested to wait for others until the 
group was complete, The groups were naturally run separately. A 
total of 85 individuals participated in this experiment. 

There were three questions which were relevant to these experi- 
mental conditions, and the data for the four conditions for each of 
the questions is listed below. It shou’d be noted that because the 
groups interacted and because it was groups of subjects that were ran- 
domly assigned to experimental conditions rather than individuals, the 


group for each question was used as the unit of statistical 


analyses. 
What % of rape victims Where rape takes . Victims of 
are total strangers to place: 1l=home — assaults are 
their assailants S5=public place 1=known 
1=0-20% : - ; 5=strangers 
5=80-100% | ; to assailants 
Condi tions: 
1) Rape in apartment 
Not a stranger 3.26 2.46 2.94 
2) Rape in park : 
Not a stranger 3.18 3.30 3.05 
3) Rape in park : : 
By stranger 3.14 i , PAGE Qld 
4) Control stories : : 
only 2.75 " 3.15 2.40 


Clearly, there is an apparently paradoxical effect on the first and 
third questions. However, none of the effects on these questions 


approached statistical significance. 
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On the second question, the results seemed to be more orderly and 
in addition, the difference between the Zirst and second conditions 
approached significance in this case (F(1,16) = 3.64; p< -10).* Thus 
it would appear that there was a trend toward seeing public places as 
a more frequent location of rape after having read about one taking 


place in a park (as compared to the same story except where the loca- 


tion was described as being the victim's apartment). 


* The F score is a standard measure of statistical significance. 
The P value indicates the likelihood the observed differences 


among conditions occurred merely by chance. 


As 


Study IV: The effects of variations in the location 
of a crime and the relationship of victim 
to assailant with group discussion: Print 


(replication of Study IIT) 
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Because of the suggestive effects of the previous experiment, 


this experiment was replicated. 


The oniy difference was that there 


were four groups of subjects in each condition, and each group con- 


tained four subjects. Hence, 


The data are listed below: 
% of rape victims 


total strangers 
to assailants 


1=0-20% 
5=80-100% 
Be (Question 1) 
_Conditions: 
1) Rape in apartment 
Not a stranger 3.75 
2) Rape in park 
Not a stranger 3.00 
3) Rape in park 
By stranger 2.70 
4) Confrol stories : 
only : 3.20 


a total of 64 individuals were run. 


Victims of assaults 

are l=known 
5=strangers 

to their assailants 


Where rape takes 
place: l=home — 
5=public place. 


(Question 2) (Question 3) 


3.13 1.70 
3.20 1.40 
2.95 1.53 

1.55 


It is clear that the pattern from the previous experiment was not 


replicated, 


It will be recalled that there was (in Experiment III) a 


rather large difference between the first two conditions on the 


"location" question. 


In this experiment, the "location" question did 


not appear to be at all sensitive to the manipulation. 


For ease of understanding, 


the combined results of this and the 


previous study are presented in the table below. 


Conditions: Question 1 
+} 3.48 
2) 3n40 
3) 2.94 


4) 2.95 


Question 2 Question 3 
PLS KS: 2739 
34:29 232 
Pa 31S, 1.86 
2.95 2.02 
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It would appear, therefore, when the combined data from all nine 
groups in each of the four experimental conditions are looked at, that 
the manipulations did not have much of an effect: The largest dif- 
ference between any two experimental conditions on any of the three 
questions is only about half of a scale point (on a five point scale). 
Group discussions, at least as we operationalized them, did not appear 


to strengthen our results. 


par’ WG 
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Study V: The effect of variation in the relationship 


of victim to assailant: Newsprint 
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The major purpose of this study was to attempt to manipulate the 
“stranger-known" assailant variable using a more typical kind of crime. 
Hence, in this experiment, an assault was described (the headline was 
“Metro Man Victim of Senseless Attack" in the "stranger" condition) as 
it was thought that this kind of crime might be more likely to be 
affected by manipulations of the kind we have been doing. There were 
four conditions: 

a) A beating was described as having been done by strangers in a 
park. 

b) The same event (by strangers) was described as having taken place 
in the driveway of the victin. 

¢) The beating was done by some nephews of the victim in his driveway. 

a) Control: Subjects didn't read the "critical" story. They read 
some control stories and answered the same questions as the 
experimental subjects. (See Appendix 5 for the materials used in 
this experiment.) 

The subjects were all visitors to the Ontario Science Centre who 
volunteered to participate in the experiment which took about 10 min- 
utes of their time. They were randomly assigned to experimental 
condition such that there were 21 subjects in the first two conditions 
and 20 in each of the other two conditions. There were three critical 
questions dealing with the variable under study. The first of these 
questions was directly related to the focus of the study. The second 
dealt with the subjects' perception to their own relative vulner- 
ability to attack from strangers or acquaintances. The third dealt 
with the subjects' estimates of the proportion of murders committed 


by relatives or acquaintances of the victim. 
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% of assault Subject more likely % murderers 
‘victims who harmed by known ~ ; related to 
‘are strangers person or complete their victims 
to assailants stranger 1=0720% 
1*0-20% l=more likely stranger 5=81-100% 
5=80-100% S=more likely acquaint. 
. Condition: ‘ : : 
a) Beating by strangers % 
in park 2.95 ; ‘2.61 Pra <.0: 
b) Beating by strangers : 
in driveway Pai ph ache 3.14 
e) Reating by relatives 
. in driveway - 2.25 ; 3,25 3.00 
a. Control 2488, j 2.65 3.30 


It is clear that the first question noted above showed dramatic 
effects of the experimental manipulations. Indeed, there was a signi- 
ficant effect of the manipulations (F(3, 78) = 3.57; p < .05). The 
two conditions involving beatings by strangers created beliefs in the 
readers of these stories that assaults are more likely to be carried 
out by strangers. 

The other two questions did not show significant differences, per- 
haps because they were less directly related to the actual manipyla- 


tions, 


Study VI: The effect of variations in location of 


a crime: Newsprint 
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In this experiment, location of an assault was varied. One group 
had a newsprint story which described an assault that took place in 
the victim's driveway: The second group read the identical story 
except the assult was described as having taken place in a park, The 
third group did not read of an assault. All three groups also read a 
control story (dealing with a subway fire). Subjects were then asked 
to answer a nine item questionnaire, three questions of which dealt 
directly with the question of the location of crimes. (Materials can 
be found in Appendix 6.) 


The results for the three critical questions are listed below. 


* Should parks be Where do assaults How dangerous are 
closed at night take place s Toronto's parks? 
to reduce crime? l=parks -l=dangerous 

l=yes 5=home “a 5=safe ~ 
S=no : 
Conditions: s 
a) Beating in driveway 3.47 . 3.24- 3.43 
b) Beating in park 3.47 ‘ 2.85 2.85 
¢) - Control ; 3.19 : PEC ETF 2.95 


First of all, it is clear that the first of these questions was not 
affected by the manipulation. This is not too surprising since it 
assumed two things: That the stories affected the perception of the 
likelihood of crime in parks and that closing the parks would be a 
good way of dealing with the kind of crime described in the newspaper 
story. 

The second and third questions dealt more directly with the 


actual manipulations in the experiment. It is clear that there is a 


trend toward assuming that parks are a more dangerous place after 
reading about a beating that took place in a park. Because these two 
questions deal with the same factor, they were combined into a single 
index and a one way (three condition) analysis of variance was per- 
formed on the data. Although the overall analysis was not significant 
(F(2, 60) = 1.76) the difference between the two experimental con- 
ditions ("a" and "b" above) approached significance (F(l, 60) = 3.16, 
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Study VII: The effect of authoritative information concerning 


victim-assailant relationship: Newsprint 
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In this experiment, an attempt was made to simulate the putting 
of a particular crime into a meaningful context. Many reports of 
crimes are simply just that: A statement of an event. Since it is 
clear that only a small proportion of crime is given much prominence 
in the media, it is important to know how the events that are reported 
compare to the full range of crime. If only the unusual crimes get 
reported, it is not surprising that people might get a distorted view 
of what is going on. 

In the newspaper stories that our subjects read in this experi- 
ment, then, there was (in the two experimental conditions) a report 
of an unsolved murder. In one case, there was simply a statement of 
the fact that the murder took place and that the police were still 
investigating. In the second case, there was a statement which 
pointed out that stranger-to-stranger murders were uncommon in 
Toronto and elsewhere. These two stories were, in fact, slight 
variations on two stories that appeared (separately) in the newspapers 
in Toronto. (Materials are contained in Appendix 7.) 

There were three questions that dealt directly with the theme of 
the stories: 

i) What percentage of assault victims are total strangers to their 
assailants? 1=0-20% .... 5=80-100% 

ii) Would you imagine that you personally would be more likely to be 
seriously harmed by someone you knew previously or by a complete 
stranger? l=stranger .... 5=previously known person 

iii) Of the 48 murders in Metropolitan Toronto last year what per- 
centage do you suppose were known, related, or married to their 
killers? 1=0-20% .... 5=81-100% 


Sixty-three subjects (21 per condition) participated in the experiment. 


Conditions: 

a) Unsolved murder 

‘b) Unsolved murder 
with police 


explanation 


¢) Control 


=60= 


% assault victims 

who are strangers 
1=0-20% 
5=80-100% 


“(Question 4) 


2.48 


1.57 


3.05 


Harmed personally 
by stranger or 
acquaintance 
l=stranger 
S=acquaintance 


(Question ii) 


2.00 


3.33 


2.10 


Proportion of 

murderers related 

to their victims 
1=0-20% 
5=81-100% 


(Question iii) 


BSe19 


Questions i, and ii both showed significant differences: 


(82, 60)- = 6.88 for Ouestion 2, and F(2, 60), = 5.93 for Question ii; 


p < .01 in both cases): Where the police officer gave information 


about the "typical" murder, people were dramatically affected by the 


information. Given that crime is one of the most "popular" things to 


read in a newspaper, this would suggest that if a newspaper were 


interested in educating the public on the nature of crime, it would be 


a fairly straightforward task to do so, and would not involve any 


massive changes in editorial policy. 


Because this experiment was run at the same time as the previous 


one, we were able to use the same control group for the two studies. 


—oa~ 


Study VIII: The effect of variation in the relationship 


of victim to assailant: Radio News 


70s 


This study dealt with radio broadcasts as stimuli. There were 
two pee ee conditions -- an assauic by a stranger and an assault 
by someone known to the victim -- and a control group. The design and 
stories used were similar to the studies using printed material 
(Study V) except, of course, the subjects listened to a professionally 
written and read (simulated) news broadcast which was tape recorded 
and played to them on a cassette recorder through ear Seve They 
then filled out a questionnaire that had three questions relevant to 
whether serious assaults are likely to be carried out by acquaintances 
of the victim or by complete strangers. These three questions were 
summed to create a single index. The data are listed below. (The 


questionnaire is contained in Appendix 8.) 


Assaults are more likely to 
be carried out by strangers. 
High numbers: crimes are by 


strangers 
Conditions: 
a) Assault by strangers Oe 
b) Assault by relatives 
of the victim 10229 
¢) + Control 8.61 


There were twenty-eight subjects in each of the three conditions 
(total = 84). The overall analysis of variance was significant 
(F(2, 81) = 4.62; p < .01). It is clear that both stories made 
people more likely to believe that crimes are more likely to be car- 
ried out by strangers than they were if they heard nothing about the 
existence of an assault (control condition). It is not clear to us 


why this is the case. 


a 


Study IX: The effect of authoritative information concerning 


victim assailant relationship: Radio 


A poe 


This study also dealt with the effects of radio broadcasts, but 
this time dealt with the effect of putting a crime in the context of 
other crimes. The materials, then, described, in the middle of a 
broadcast, a murder that had taken place apparently without motive, 
committed, presumably by strangers to the victim. In one condition, 
this was followed by a section on the actual incidence of such homi- 
cides; in the other experimental condition, the event was =e put 
into this context. In addition, there was a control group (actually 
the same people as in the previous experiment, since they were run at 
the same time) who heard a simulated radio newsbroadcast but heard 
nothing on it about a murder. The subjects listened to the pro- 
fessionally produced simulated newsbroadcast (using the same story 
line as Study 7) over earphones (connected to cassette tape players) 
and then answered questions concerning the likely incidence of 
stranger-to-stranger crimes. The results are Rietes below. The 


basic data are a combination of the answers to three questions. 


Assaults are more likely to 
be carried out by strangers. 
High numbers: crimes are by 


strangers 
Conditions: 
a) Murder without context ORT) 
b) Murder with explanation 
of its being unusual 590 
eC) -ControL 8.61 


There were 30 subjects in each of the experimental groups and 28 in 


the control condition (total = 88). Once again, there are dramatic 


ss ce 


effects of the "context" information: Whereas the straight description 
of the murder (by strangers) tended to make people slightly more 
likely to feel that murders were typically committed by strangers than 
the control condition, there was a dramatic drop with the addition of 


the authoritative information. 
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Study X: The effect of authoritative information concerning 


victim-assailant relationship: Television 
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This experiment was essentially a replication of Study IX 
except that professionally produced television newsbroadcasts were 
used as the stimulus materials. As in the previous study, there were 
three conditions: 

a) In one condition, the critical story described a beating death 
(in Toronto) taking place, apparently, as a result of a fight 
between two previously unacquainted people. | 

b) In this condition, the same story as (a) was used, except that 
there was, in addition, a statement attributed to a police officer 
indicating the fact that such stranger-to-stranger crimes are 
relatively rare. 

c) In the control condition, people watched a news broadcast that 
was identical to the ones used in the first two conditions except 
that the critical story was omitted. 

The stimulus materials for the experiment were produced by CITY-TV 
with the use of their regular newscaster. From our perspective, all 
of the broadcasts looked exactly like CITY's normal newscasts. None 
of the subjects in the experiment expressed any doubt about the 
authenticity of any of the stories. 

Subjects inthe experiment were volunteers from the visitors to 
the Ontario Science Centre. Subjects were run in groups of from two 
to eight persons and were asked to watch the news broadcast which 
lasted about five minutes. Those participating were asked not to 
communicate with other members of the group either during or after 
the broadcast. When they had finished watching the broadcast, they 
were given a seven item questionnaire (see Appendix 10) with three 


critical questions on it. At the end of the experiment, as with all 


of the experiments run.on this project, all of the subjects were given 
a full explanation of the purpose and design of the experiment. 

Thirty subjects were run in each of the three conditions. The three 
critical questions ("What percentage of assault victims are total 
strangers to their assailants"; "Would you imagine that you personally 
would be more likely to be seriously harmed by someone you knew pre- 
viously or by a complete stranger" and "Of the 48 murders in Metro- 
politan Toronto last year what percentage do you suppose were known, 
related, or married to their killers") were combined to form one index 
where high numbers mean strangers are more likely to do murders. The 


results for the three conditions are listed below. 


Story only: Shed, 
Story with statement 
about rarity of this 


kind of crime: a35 


Control: 230 


The overall analysis of variance was highly significant (F(2, 87) = 
15.44, p < .01). Clearly most of the between group variance is taken 
up by the contrast between the control and the second condition 
(F(1, 87) = 13.24, p < .01). The contrast between the control and the 
first condition was not significant (F(1, 87) = 3.31, pis]. 10). 
Because subjects were assigned to condition in groups, it could 
be argued that the mean of each group should be used as the replicate 
in the analysis of variance. Therefore, these data were analyzed in 
that way. The overall analysis was almost identical (F (27 S18) = 
12.46, p < .01) and the results of the two contrasts were also very 


similar. 


As with the previous experiment, there was a slight (but non- 
Significant) tendency for people to assume, after reading about a 
that all murders are more likely to be done by strangers. 


murder, 


When given the authoritative information, clearly people are drama- 


tically affected by the information. 
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Study XI: Television viewing and the perception of frequency 


of violence: A survey 
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Gerbner, along with various associates, has completed a number of 
studies which demonstrate convincingly that persons who view a lot of 
television tend to over-estimate the incidence of violent crimes. 
Gerbner has attributed these misperceptions to the fact that tele- 
vision programs, in general, contain a lot of violence and that 
viewing violent programs causes people to overestimate the incidence 
of physical violence around Pee Gerbner's conclusions may be valid 
but for them to be so requires the granting of two assumptions. The 
first of these, is that high T.V. viewing necessarily results in high 
violent T.V. viewing. The second of th€se, is that the amount of T.V. 
viewing or of violent T.V. viewing is unrelated to the actual inci- 
dence of violence in the viewer's immediate environment. The first of 
the assumptions is not too difficult to grant. The second, however, 
is far more questionable. There is no doubt that violence tends to 
be high in low socio-economic neighbourhoods and it is equally true 
that there are culturally based T.V. viewing habits. 

The present study was undertaken, therefore, to test the fore- 
going assumptions. If they are upheld then more evidence can be given 
to Gerbner's conclusions. If not, then it might be safely assumed 
that viewing habits and the perception of the incidence of violence 
do not exist as a simple causal relationship. Rather, there are some 
further complications which might involve the realities of violence 
in the viewer's immediate environment and values of the sub-culture 
to which the viewer belongs. 

In general, the study consisted of determining areas of the 
Toronto Metropolitan region which had a high incidence of crime 


involving woundings and assaults and areas which had low incidence of 


such offenses. The total television viewing habits of samples of 
residents of the designated areas were then determined together with 
their views on the incidence and seriousness of crime in their envir- 
onment. 

Method 

Statistics on the number of woundings and assaults in various 
areas of Metropolitan Toronto were obtained from the Metropolitan 
Toronto Pclice. eines these figures were available only for police 
patrol areas, the geographic unit for the purposes of the study was a 
police patrol area. These in turn vary in size according to the 
amount of work a patrol car might be expected to have and are not 
perfectly related to population. On the basis of considerations such 
as these and the actual number of woundings and assaults reported by 
the police, four areas, approximately equal in geographic size, were 
selected for study. Two of these were in the city proper: One, desig- 
nated Low Crime City, had reports of no assaults or woundings in a 
seven month period. Another, designated High Crime City, had reports 
of approximately 30 assaults and woundings per patrol area in the same 
seven month period. Two other suburban areas were also investigated: 
One of those, designated High Crime Suburbs reported 30 woundings and 
assaults, in seven months, the other, designated Low Crime Suburbs 
had reports of no such crimes in the same period. 

Following the selection of these four areas, samples of indivi- 
duals were selected for study. First, a random selection of households 
was determined by Creative Research Inc. using Statistics Canada 
blocks. Subsequently interviewers selected adult individuals within 


those households for interview by means of a table of random numbers. 
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The interview consisted first of the respondent indicating on a 
T.V. schedule the T.V. programs he or she had watched during the pre- 
vious week and then completing a questionnaire consisting of 37 
questions pertaining to the incidence of crime, attitudes towards 
crime, etc. (see Appendix 11). 

For purposes of analysis, prior to tabulating the results, a 
research associate designated each T.V. program in schedule as being 
one of the following: News, violent entertainment, non-violent 
entertainment, or sports. 

Results 

A total of 408 people were interviewed. The T.V. viewing res- 
ponses were tabulated for each area and the mean number of programs 
viewed during one week are shown in Table 1. As can be seen from the 
table, there are clear differences between the areas in terms of the 
total number of programs viewed, the number of programs viewed which 
involve violence, and number of newscasts viewed. These differences 
were tested using one way analyses of variance. For total T.V. 
watched, F = 11.6, df 3/404, p < .001. For T.V. Violence, F = 17.6, 
df 3/404, p < .001. For T.V. News F = .95, df 3/404, p > .10. Thus, 
both Total T.V. and T.V. violence viewing show significant variation 
among the four areas. An examination of the data clearly indicates 
that amount of T.V. and Violent T.V. watching are positively related 
to the actual incidence of crimes against persons: People in high 
crime areas watch more television (and also, as a result watch more 


T.V. violence). 


Insert Table 1 about here 
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TABLE 1 


Mean number of programs watched by Groups and by Categories 


crime 


High crime 


Giltey, Suburbs City, Suburbs 


TOA ale Vie 36.25 


T.V. Violence 


T.V. News 


Numbers refer to the average number 


of programs of each type watched by 


respondents in each neighbourhood. 


age 


The questionnaire responses were examined as individual questions 


and also in terms of group questions which were grouped on the basis 


of their apparent commonality of content. The groups were designated 


as indices 


Index 


Index 


Index 


Index 


Index 


Index 


Index 


Index 


Index 


L 


i 


through 9 and were made up of questions as follows: 


Ql, 02, Q3, 24, 06, Q7. (Chances of being involved in 
crime in neighbourhood.) 

= 05, 026, 027. (Perceived danger in subway.) 

= 08, 09. (Fear of being out at night.) 

=rOll, O12. (Danger in hitch-hiking.,. ) 

= Q13, Q14, Q15. (Police powers sufficient.) 

= ©18, Q19. (Keep home locked.) 

= 017, 020. (Arm oneself.) 

= 023, Q24.. (Racial crimes. ) 

= 030, 031, 032, 9033, 034. (Willingness of people to 


help when needed. ) 


Not surprisingly, the four samples also varied in their overall 


perception of these crime related questions. We have listed in 


Table 2 the significant differences that existed on the various 


indices described above. Obviously, there were a large number of 


other individual questions that showed significant effects; we have 


not reported them simply to save space. 


Insert Table 2 about here 
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The other indices did not show significant variation among the 
four neighLourhoods that were sampled. From these indices, however, 
there are a few very notable findings. First of all, not surprisingly, 
people who live in high crime areas of the city are more likely to 
view their neighbourhood as dangerous than are people in lower crime 
areas (Index 1). Interestingly enough, one finds this same pattern 
of results on the questions dealing with the subway: People who live 
in high crime areas see the subway as more dangerous than do people 
in low crime areas (Index 2). Surprisingly (Index 4) people in high 
crime areas see hitch-hiking as safer than do people in low crime 
areas. Finally, people in the downtown high crime area are most 
likely and people in the city low crime area least likely to feel 
that people should arm themselves (Index 7). 

Aside from the intrinsic interest of these findings, they are 
important because they begin to suggest that the Gerbner findings 
(people who watch a lot of T.V. are more likely to see the world as 
violent) may be an artifact of the fact that people who watch a lot 
of T.V. live in violent parts of the city. At this point, then, we 
have established that people in high crime areas watch a lot of T.V. 
and view their world as violent. 

The next logical step is to look at the data in a manner analo- 
gous to the Gerbner approach (ignoring the variable of neighbourhood). 
In Table 3, then, we have reported the correlations between the 
indices described above and the various measures of media usage. In 
this first table, we have contained the data from all subjects in 


all of the four areas of the city that were sampled. 


Insert Table 3 about here 
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At first glance, these data would appear to support the Gerbner 
hypothesis: When one looks at Index 1, for example, it would appear 
that those who watch a lot of T.V. (or a lot of violence on T.V.) tend 
to feel less safe in their neighbourhoods. Similarly, the more T.V. 

a person watches, the more afraid s/he is of being alone on the street 
at: night, (Index 3)... "Similarly, itis thelwatchersior T.vV.. (or. VY, 
violence) who feel the people should be armed (Index 7). 

This nattern of results becomes less clear, however, when one 
looks at the correlations for the high and low crime areas separately 
(see Table 4). Where originally there were significant correlations 
for Indices 1, 3, and 7 (with total T.V. viewing), when one separates 
the high from the low crime area respondents, the correlations drop to 
approximately zero for Index 1 (perceptions of violence in the neigh- 
bourhood). This indicates that what we suspected from the examination 
of differences among the areas turned out to be true: High crime area 
people see their neighbourhoods as more dangerous (which they are) and 
also watch more T.V. (and T.V. violence); however, within areas, there 
is no relationship. It would appear, therefore, that the original 
overall relationship is probably an artifact of these two critical 


differences between the high and low crime areas. 


Insert Table 4 about here 


Although not significant (because of the lower number of obser- 
vations in each of the separate correlations), the relationship of 
total T.V. and fearing venturing out at night (Index 3) is the same 


for the two sets of areas taken separately. 
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Similarly, there still exist correlations between the amount of 
T,V. viewing (or T.V. violence viewing) and people's attitudes about 
arming themselves (Index 7). 

Clearly the next step is to look at the four areas individually. 
Because our interest has now focused exclusively on three indices (1, 
3, and 7), the data are presented only for these three indices. (See 


Table 5.) 


Insert Table 5 about here 


Looking at the data divided up by individual areas, then, there 
are still no consistent relationships between T.V. viewing and Index 1 
(the perception of possible involvement as the victim of crime). Thus, 
although there is a good deal of variability in T.V. viewing within 
neighbourhoods as well as a good deal of variability on the index of 
the perception of the likelihood of being victimized (index 1), T.V. 
viewing does not seem to predict people's perception of the likelihood 
of being victimized, 

For the city people, however, there (still) does seem to he a 
relationship between total T.V. viewing and willingness to venture 
out at night alone (Index 3): Those who watch a lot of T.V. (and who 
live in the city) do not feel safe going out alone at night. The 
fact that this does not hold for poeple who live in the suburbs 
(either in high or low crime areas) should be noted, however, 

Furthermore, for Total T.V. viewing, there is still a fairly 
consistent relationship with Tndex 7 (belief that people should arm 
themselves) across all areas: Those people within each area who watch 
a lot of television are the same people who believe that people should 


arm themselves (Questions 17 and 20 from the questionnaire). 
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TABLE 5 


Index 1 Index 3 Index 7 
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The four correlations within each 


cell are arranged as follows: 
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High crime Low crime 
suburbs suburbs 


Generally, it can be seen that Gerbner's conclusions, as applied 
to Toronto, are somewhat overstated: Although correlations similar to 
Gerbner's can be found, these correlations would appear to be at least 
in part a function of differences in actual crime between areas. Thus, 
as we found in Index 1 (likelihood of being a victim), those who 
watched a lot of television lived in high crime areas, and also saw 
the world around them as more dangerous. However, this interpretation 
does not account for everything. As indicated on Index 7 (belief 
that people should arm themselves), there still seemed to be a 
relationship with television: Those who watched a lot of television 
in each of the four areas sampled tended to feel that people should 
arm themselves. 

One final thing is worth noting: None of the correlations that 
are reported here accounts for much variance. In other words, although 
there are some consistent (and statistically significant) correlations, 
these correlations are not high in magnitude. Hence, to the extent 
that one can generalize from them, although television may be a factor 
to some extent in the perceptions that people have of these events, it 
does not account for very much of the variation that exists. 

Discussion 

In terms of the general purpose of this study, it must be con- 
cluded that Gerbner's interpretations of the relations between amount 
of television viewed and the perception of violence and incidence of 
violence are at least oversimplified, if not absolutely incorrect. 

The present findings show that a person's perception of personal 
violence and the incidence of violence is more a function of the 


actual incidence of such violence in their immediate neighbourhood and 
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their own socio-economic environment than it is of their T.V. viewing 
habits. In fact, amount of T.V. viewing seems to be part of those 
very sub-cultures which are associated with different areas of a city 
and the attendant violent crime rates. 

It is true that in this study all persons overestimate the inci- 
dence of violent crime and it is certainly most probable that such mis- 
perceptions are a result of exposure to the media at least in part. As 
other studies in this series have shown, to the media, violent crime is news 
and it is entertainment. Those uses of violence by all media may be respon- 
sible for people overestimating the frequency of violence. However, 
little in the present study suggests that misperceptions are a direct 
function of specific kinds of television viewing. 

It is concluded that perceptions of violence, estimates of fre- 
quency of violence, amount of television viewing, and kind of television 
viewing seem to be a result of a complex mixture of cultural values, socio- 
economic factors, local geographic factors and the actual frequency of 
violence. While these all may be influenced by television and television 
programming, it is an oversimplification to attribute causal relationships 


between amount of television viewing and perceptions of violent crime. 


Note: Table 6, which follows, contains the overall survey results, 
question by question. In interpreting this table, it should be kept 
in mind that these data are a reflection of the fact that we sampled 
four separate areas of Toronto. Thus, because we did not do a random 
sample of Toronto as a whole, one should not interpret these data as 
necessarily being an accurate reflection of all of Toronto, 
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Aside from the question of the relationship of TV viewing to per- 
ceptions of violence, one can also look at the overall survey results 
simply as a description of the perceptions that people have of violence 
and violence related phenomena in our culture. In looking at the results 
in this way, however, one must keep in mind that although we attempted 
to get a representative sample of adults living in four separate areas 
of Toronto, we did not attempt to get an overall sample that would be 
representative of Toronto in general. However, since we did sample four 
quite different areas (a high and low crime area in each of two general 
areas -- downtown or the suburbs), we can deal with the problem of 
“representativeness" by considering the amount of variability that exists 
across the areas that were sampled. The results in Table 6 show the 
overall results (pooled across all four areas). In the discussion below, 
we have presented some examples of the variability that exists so as to 
deal with the problem of representativeness of the sample across Metro- 
politan Toronto. 

EIestwor ali ut iceClearetnatechene dca lotsoh variability on how 
serious violent crimes are seen to be. Not surprisingly, crime is seen 


aS more serious a problem in the high crime areas. (See Table 5A) 


Suburb CILY 
High Crime 19% 39% 
Low Crime 9% 7% 
Table 5A: Percentage of respondents in each area who see crime 


as a serious or extremely serious problem (Alternatives 
a and b from Question 1) 


In terms of actually quantifying what constitutes an "exaggerated 
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fear" of crime, there are no set standards. Obviously, what is “rea 
and what is exaggerated depends not only on how much crime there is in 
the particular neighbourhood that a person lives in, but also on such 
things as the cxact location within that are. and the particular life 
style of the respondent (and/ or his friends or relatives). However, 
when one looks at the actual results from the "probability estimate” 
questions (2, 3, 4, 5, and 6), it is clear that people overestimate the 
amount of crime PN We feel that it is a safe estimate to 
suggest that estimates of one chance in 100 or better (i.e., alternatives 
a, b, and c) would reasonably constitute an "exaggeration" of the likeli- 
hood of being a victim of violent crime. As indicated in the Tables 
below, there is clear variation across areas (with respondents in high 
crime areas feeling, naturally, that they have a higher likelihood of 
being involved in crime). However, in all four areas sampled, there 

are substantial proportions of people who apparently feel that they have 


a high likelihood of being the victim of a crime, etc. 


Suburb City, 
High crime 42% 58% 
Low crime 32% 26% 


Table 5B: Percentage of respondents in each area who feel that 
they have at least a one in one hundred chance of being 
the victim of a violent crime if they were to walk 
alone at night for a month in their neighborhood 
(Alternatives a, b & c of Question 2) 


Table 5C: 


Table 5D’: 


Table 5E: 


Table 5F: 
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Suburb City 
High Crime 58% 70% 
Low Crime 46% 31% 


Percentage of respondents in 
there is at least one chance 
alone in a park would be the 
(Alternatives a, b, and c of 


each area who feel that 

in 100 that a child playing 
victim of a violent crime. 
Question 3) 


Suburb Gandy 


High Crime 62% 72% 


Low Crime 48% 43% 

Percentage of respondents who feel that they have at 
least a 1 in 100 chance of being the victim of a serious 
crime if they were to walk alone in a nearby park each 
night for a month. (Alternative a, b, and c of 

Question 4) 


High Crime 73% 64% 
Low Crime 69% 47% 


Percentage of respondents who feel that there is at 
least a one in 100 chance that an unaccompanied woman 
would be the victim of a violent crime at night ina 
Toronto subway station. (Alternatives a, b, and c of 
Question 5) 


High Crime 
Low Crime 


Percentage of respondents who feel that there is at 
least a one in 100 chance that they, one of their family 
or one of their close friends would be the victim of an 
assault during the enxt year. (Alternatives a, b, and 

c of question 6) 
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It is clear from these results, that people in all four areas sampled 
are very likely to overestimate the amount of crime in their neighbourhood 
and the city. These percentages demonstrate that there are large portions 
of the population of each of the sampled areas who feel that it is 
reasonably likely that they would be involved in crime in their normal 
activities. 

We can turn, then, to the response that people show to their 
estimates of crime. Substantial numbers of people in all areas (See 
Table 5G, below) avoid walking alone at night at least occasionally 
(alternatives a, b, and c of Question 8) because they are afraid of 


being the victim of a violent crime. 


Suburb City 
High Crime 60% 49% 
Low Crime 60% 57% 
Table 5G: Percentage of respondents in each area who report that 
they sometimes avoid walking alone at night because 


they are afraid of being the victim of a violent crime. 
(Alternatives a, b, and c of Question 8) 


Similarly, when one looks at the results of question 9, it is clear 
that in each of the four areas sampled, substantial numbers of people 
report that there are areas around their homes where they are afraid to 
walk in at night. 

Suburb City 
High Crime 75% 68% 
Low Crime 65% 50% 
Table 5H: Percentage of respondents in each area who report that 


there are areas near their homes where they would be 
afraid to walk in alone at night (Question 9). 
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Not surprisingly, then, substantial proportions of the people in 
each area feel that more money should be spent on police patrols in 


their area of the city (See Table 5I). 


High Crime 68% 58% 
Low Crime 55% 41% 
Table 5I: Percentage of respondents in each area who feel that 


more money should be spent on police patrols of their 
area of the city (Alternatives a and b of Question 13). 


Other responses on the questionnaire show similar kinds of findings. 
People in high crime areas were more likely than those in low crime 
areas to feel that people should arm to protect themselves in their 


own homes. (See Table 5J) 


Suburb CLty 
High Crime 24% 38% 
Low Crime 9% 10% 
Table 5J: Percentage of respondents who felt that people should 


keep firearms in their homes to protect themselves 
(Alternatives a and b of question 17). 


In all four areas that were sampled, people thought that they were 
more likely to be hurt by a stranger than they were by someone previously 
known (87% of the respondents indicated that they felt that they were 
more likely to be harmed by a stranger -- alternatives a and b of 


question 10). 
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Generally speaking, then, people in all four areas sampled see 
Toronto as a fairly dangerous place. Furthermore, they see it as a 
more dangerous place to live than it was 10 years ago. When asked 
specifically about "the downtown areas of the city" most people indicated 
that they thought these areas were more dangerous than they were 10 
years ago. Interestingly enough, this was especially the case in the 


High crime suburb that was sampled (See Table 5K). 


Suburb City 
High Crime 76% 53% 
Low Crime 60% 64% 
Table 5K: Percentage of respondents in each area who felt that the 


downtown areas of Toronto are now more dangerous than 


they were 10 years ago (Alternatives d and e of Question 
Zoe 


The people in the high crime suburb were also most likely to feel 
that people in Toronto are now more tolerant of violence than they used 


10) lore! (Serer Gtetoiks Sim) 


Suburb City 
High Crime 63% 50% 
Low Crime 51% 48% 
Table 5L: Percentage of respondents in each area who felt that 


people in Toronto tolerate violence more now than they 
used to (Alternatives a and b of Question 29). 


Not surprisingly, then, at least 60% of the people in each area 
sampled felt that people were less likely to come to one's help if 


attacked than they were in the past (Alternatives d and e of Question 30). 
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However, most people in all areas indicated that they themselves would 
probably give direction to a stranger at night (Question 31). They 
aren't quite so optimistic, however, about the likelihood that an 


epileptic would get help from other people (See Table 5M). 


Suburb City 
High Crime 52% 32% 
Low Crime 40% 42% 
Table 5M: Percentage of respondents in each area who feel that an 


epileptic having a seizure would be unlikely to be 
helped (Alternatives c and d of question 32). 


Finally, when one asks whether the respondent would intervene in 
a robbery in front of the respondent's home, there were, once again, 
differences among the four areas, with the respondents in the high crime 


suburb indicating that they were least likely to intervene (See Table 5N). 


Suburb City 
High Crime 1% 21% 
Low Crime 143% 10% 
Table 5N: Percentage of respondents in each area indicating that 


they thought they would intervene to help the victim of 
a robbery (Alternative a of Question 34). 


Recently, the Toronto subway has been a focus of crime reporters' 
attention. As indicated earlier (see Table 5E) the subway is seen as a 
dangerous place for unaccompanied women. It is not surprising that 
substantial numbers of people in each area sampled overestimate the number 
of murders on the subway. Since its opening, there has been one murder 


in the TTC subway system. Over 30% of the respondents estimated that there 
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have been at least six murders (Question 26). Similarly, approximately 
29% of the respondents estimated that there were over 20 assaults per 
day on the subway, when the official estimates are closer to one or two 
a week. 

For whatever reason, the respondents to our questionnaire are not 


getting a very accurate view of crime. 
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Table 6: Questionnaire results pooled over the four areas sampled. 
Numbers to the left of each alternative are the percentage of 
respondents who chose each alternative 


l. To what extent are crimes of violence a serious problem in your 
neighbourhood? 


6.8 a. they are an extremely serious problem 

12.8 b. they are a serious problem 

22.1 c. they are a problem, but not a serious one 

23.1 d. they do not occur frequently enough to be considered a problem 
35.3 €. they are not a problem in my neighbourhood. 


2. What do you think the chances are that if you were to walk alone 
at night on the residential streets in your neighbourhood each 
night for a month that you would be the victim of a serious crime? 


16-1 a. approximately one chance in 10 

8.4 b. approximately one chance in 50 
15.3 c. approximately one chance in 100 
UP si8) il. approximately one chance in 500 
17.6 e. approximately one chance in 1000 
29.7 £. approximately one chance in 10,000 


3. If a child were to play alone in a park each day for a month, what 
do you think the chances are he would be the victim of a violent crime? 


23.0 a. approximately one chance in 10 
15.7 b. approximately one chance in 50 
12.6 Cc. approximately one chance in 100 
13.1 d. approximately one chance in 500 
20.9 e€. approximately one chance in 1000 
14.7 £. approximately one chance in 10,000 


4. If you were to walk by yourself in a park close to your home each night 
for a month, what do you think the chances are you would be the victim 
of a serious crime? 


24.8 a. approximately one chance in 10 
14.1 b. approximately one chance in 50 
17.9 c- approximately one chance in 100 
10.2 d. approximately one chance in 500 
15.9 e. approximately one chance in 1000 
17.1 £. approximately one chance in 10,000 


5. What do you think the chances are that an unaccompanied woman would 
be the victim of violent crime late at night in a Toronto subway station? 


25.7 a. approximately one chance in 10 
19.0 b. approximately one chance in 50 
17.7 c. approximately one chance in 100 
15.7 dad. approximately one chance in 500 
12.3 e. approximately one chance in 1000 
9.5 £. approximately one chance in 10,000 
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6. What do you think the chances are that you, one of your family, or 
one of your close friends might be the victim of an assault during 
the next year? 


11.7 a. approximately one chance in 10 

9.1 b. approximately one chance in 50 
16.4 c. approximately one chance in 100 
12.5 dad. approximately one chance in 500 
22.9 e. approximately one chance in 1000 
27.5 £f. approximately one chance in 10,000 


7. How likely do you think it is that you or one of your close friends 
would have their house broken into during the next year? 


25.4 a. very likely 
25.4 b. fairly likely 
21.0 c. not very likely 
9.9 ds.) unlixely 
10.4 e. very unlikely 
9 f. extremely unlikely. 


8. Do you ever decide not to walk alone at night because you are afraid 
of being the victim of a violent crime? 


27.4 a. very often ; . 
Piss be sOLten 

16.9 c. occasionally 

12.7 d. almost never 

31.3 e. never. 


9. Is there any area around your home (i.e., within a mile) where 
you would be afraid to walk in alone at night? 


63.8 a. Yes 
B42 ISG INKS) 


10. Would you imagine that you would be more likely to be seriously harmed 
by someone you knew previously or by a complete stranger? 


72.3 a. much more likely by a complete stranger 
14.5 b. somewhat more likely by a complete stranger 
7.3 c. about equally likely by a complete stranger as by a 
person previously known 
d. somewhat more likely by a previously known person 
e. much more likely by a previously known person. 
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ll. How dangerous do you think it is for a female to hitchhike (i.e., how 
dangerous do you think it is for a female hitchhiker to accept a 
ride with a male stranger)? 


59.3 a. extremely dangerous 
19.0 b. very dangerous 
16.0 c. fairly dangerous 
4.2 da. reasonably safe 
1.0 e. quite safe 
-5 £. very safe 


12. How dangerous do you think it is for a female driver of a car to 
pick up a male hitchhiker who is a stranger? 


57.9 a. extremely dangerous 
19.1 b. very dangerous 
16.6 c. fairly dangerous 
4.7 d. reasonably safe 
1.2¢@. quiteisafe 
.) £ey,vemysate. 


13. Do you think it would be a good idea to spend more money on 
police patrols of your area of the city? 


27.0 a. definitely yes 
27.3 b. probably yes 
17.1c. undecided 
18.1d. probably not 
10.4 e. definitely not. 


14. Do you think that the police presently have sufficient powers 
to deal effectively with crime? 


20.6 a. definitely yes 
28.6 b. probably yes 
16.4 c. undecided 

20.4 da. probably not 
13.5e. definitely not. 


15. Do you think that the police are doing an effective job of 
controlling crime? 


31.6 a. definitely yes 
39.6 b. probably yes 
12.9 c. undecided 

7O.O ds. probably not 
6.0 e. definitely not. 


16. What percentage of serious assaults reported to the police do 
you think are solved? 


15.2 a. O-20% 
27.5 b. 21-40% 
32,50 cc. 41-60% 
18.9 d. 61-80% 
6.4 e. 81-100%. 
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17. Do you think that it is useful for people to keep firearms in 
their homes to protect themselves? 


11.9 a. definitely yes 
9.9 b. probably yes 
8.6 c. undecided 

IFO) ly jsneelosdouly7. tevehe 

52.6 e. definitely not. 


18. Do you lock your house when you leave it for a short time? 


76.8 a always 

8.4 b. almost always 
4.7 C¢- most of the time 
Sele OCcastoOna ely, 

3.2 ¢-. almost never 

S27 f .. Never. 


19. Do you lock your home when you are home in it during the day? 


49.3a. always 

13.1b. almost always 
7.6c. most of the time 
8.4da. occasionally 
8.4e. almost never 
13.3£. never. 


20. Should women carry a weapon such as a knife to protect themselves 
against sexual assault? 


14.3 a. definitely yes 
16.5 b. probably yes 
16.0 c. undecided 

ACW) Glo  jopaoleylolhy sovohe 
32.3 e. definitely not. 


21. Some people have suggested that one way to reduce the incidence of 
violent crime is to encourage people to stay away from areas thought 
to be high in crime. Do you think that this is a good way of 
dealing with the problem of crime? 


21.3 a. definitely yes 
22.1 b. probably yes 
14.4 c. undecided 

SON Gp IcO bal nvanot 
23.6 e. definitely not. 


22. What proportion of murders in Toronto do you think are committed 
by people who could be classified as mentally ill? 


16.3 a. O-5% 

MH sib Yon,  (esOke 
LEP ORG. LT 2.0% 
Vevdada Z2l=aO% 
16.3 e. 41-60% 
16.0 £. 61-100%. 
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20.1 
22.8 
19,5 
25.8 


3.3 


Eee 


Approximately what proportion of assaults in Toronto are directed 
against members of racial minorities (i.e. non-whites) by whites? 


ae Los 
De l= 20% 
Ce 2=—-40s 
d. 41-60% 


e. 61-100%. 


What proportion of serious assaults in Toronto do you think are 
carried out by non-whites? 


as 0-J0% 

b. 11-20% 
Cun 22 =30% 
das 13i=50s 
es 951=-75% 
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How many murders do you think took place in Metropolitan Toronto 
during 1975? 


a. fewer than 50 
be” 50-100 

Ca LON= 200 

d. 201-300 

e. 301-500 


£2" more thane 500. 


During the last five years, how many people do you think were 
murdered in the TTC subway? 


a. none 
lj5 al 

Si EAS) 
d. 6=1r0 
e. 11-20 


£. more than 20. 


On the average, how many people do you think were assaulted each 
day in the TTC subway during 1975? 


ae LO=2 0 

bos 721-40 

(e - -AAl-Tsi6) 

d. 61-100 

ee.) l01=200 
£f. over 200. 


28s 


24.9 
34.6 
PAs) 
1/9) 


237 
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Do you think that the downtown areas of Toronto are becoming safer 
or a more dangerous place to live than they were ten years ago? 


a. amuch safer place 

b. a safer place 

c. about the same 

d. more dangexous place 

€. a much more dangerous place. 


Do you think that people in Toronto tolerate violence more now 
than they used to? : 


a. definitely yes 
b. probably yes 

c. undecided 

di) sprobabliyenot 

e. definitely not. 


Compared to the past, do you think that people are more or 
less likely to come to your help if you were attacked on a 
downtown street? 


a. much more 

b. somewhat more 

c. about the same 
d. somewhat less 

e. much less. 


If you were walking alone on a residential street at night and 
someone asked you for directions, would you stop and give him 
the directions? 


a. definitely yes 
b. probably yes. 
c. undecided 

d. probably not 

e. definitely not. 


If a person were to have an epileptic seizure on the street in 
front of you, how likely do you think most people would be to help? 


a. very likely 

b. somewhat likely 
c. somewhat unlikely 
d. very unlikely. 


If, in the middle of the night, a stranger knocked on your door 
and asked to use your telephone to call someone to help him start 
his car that had apparently stalled on your street, which of the 
following would you be most likely to do: 


ae Wet ham an 

b. ask his name, etc., and make the call for him 
c. tell him where the nearest public telephone was 
d. call the police 

e. close the door, lock it and not make the call. 
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34. If you saw an apparently unarmed man robbing someone in front 
of your home, what would you be most likely to do? 


12.3 a. intervene to try to help the victim 
59.4 b. call the police immediately 
25.1 c. call the police and then see if the victim needed help 
1.5 ad. wait until the assailant left and then see if the victim 
needed help 
1.7 e. ignore the incident. 


35. Do you listen to the news on the radio? 


3.1 a. yes, every day 

7.7 b. yes, almost every day 

5.9 c. yes, approximately 3-4 times per week 
7.4 d. occasionally 

2.9 e. almost never 

22Onie enever. 


36. Do you subscribe to a newspaper? Globe: ee: 
Star: So. 

Blas Ck SIS Sun: 8.4 
32.8 b. no Two of the above: 23.6 
If yes, which newspaper (s) Other: 2.9 


37. How often do you read a newspaper? 


51.7 a. every day 

13.1 b. almost every day 
13.5 c. approximately 3-4 times per week 
16.3 d. occasionally 

4.2 e. almost never 

1.2 £f. never. 
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Study XII: 


A Sampling of the Treatment of Violence by Toronto Newspapers 


by 


Julian Roberts 


Research Associate 


Note: Appendices for this study 
follow immediately after the 
text (Pages 125-154) 
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The authenticity of a printed news item has long been its most 
important and contentious component. Endless debates arose over the 
partiality of daily information sheets posted in the ancient Roman 
forum; just as many arguments undoubtedly were generated by the authors 
of the eighteenth-century "magazines", fore-runners of the modern 
newspaper. It is of course seldom that news is transmitted by a mere 
string of facts, inevitably the man behind the styllus, pen or type- 
writer will introduce some bias by casting the same set of facts in 
a different light. Events are frequently "editorialized" to enhance 
the bare facts. In these days of highly competitive journalism the 
paper that can present the same news in a more interesting or appeal- 
ing way will survive the longest. 

Although television has established itself as the most popular 
medium in North American culture, there is evidence that people still 
rely heavily upon newspapers for information. In a survey carried out 
recently 72% of those interviewed said they read a newspaper regularly 
whereas only 23% indicated they watched the local news on the tele- 
vision. This was a very small survey, but its findings do not contra- 
dict similar ones. If we assume this finding to apply to the public 
at large, then the papers must still maintain a strong effect on our 
perceptions of important social issues such as violence in the cities. 

With this in mind, great care must be exercised in presenting 
items that may alter these perceptions and subsequent behaviours. At 
times a general indifference to this concern can be observed in the 
Toronto newspapers, as will become apparent from some of the follow- 
ing excerpts. The purpose here is not to isolate or indict any par- 


ticular publication but rather to highlight items from all three major 
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local newspapers that may have undesirable effects upon their readers. 
It is often assumed that the primary purpose of the media is to inform 
the public, to present an accurate representation of reality from 
which equally accurate perceptions may be extracted. When newspapers 
fail to reflect society accurately their readers are likely to hold 
inaccurate perceptions. With the issue of violence in the city the 
problem becomes particularly salient since the social costs resulting 
from false notions of urban danger can be considerable. 

Back issues of the Toronto Sun were examined from January through 
October 1976. The Globe and Mail and the Toronto Star were only scru- 
tinized during the period from June until October 1976. The Sun pub- 
lishes a daily police report (see appendix page 8) in which any crime 
reported in the previous twenty-four hours is recorded. In addition 
to this and the regular crime stories there is also the "Crime Flashback" 
feature which relives the more spectacular crimes of past years (see 
appendix page 18). 

There are some readers who, for want of time or interest, or both, 
merely flick through a newspaper reading most, if not all of its head- 
lines’ and few, 1£ any, of its stories. Headlines for some readers 
then, tell all. Rather than just describing or summarizing the contents 
of a story, they become a part of them. They must be both arresting 
and informative: this can often only be achieved at the expense of 
accuracy. To quote Simeon Potter, the linguist: 

"The short words, not necessarily the right words, must be found 
at all costs....in the language of headlines any compact, contract, 
agreement, engagement, convention, covenant, stipulation, armistice, 
pledge, truce or treaty becomes a "pact"...any abridgement, abbrev- 
jiation, shortening, curtailment or reduction a "cut"...any investi- 


gation, inquisition, interrogation, examination, scrutiny, inquiry 
or exploration a "probe" * 
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* our Language" by Simeon Potter, Penguin Books, Middlesex, England. 


and so on, the list is endless. It seems clear then that for the sake 
of brevity and appeal accuracy must often go by the board. Perhaps 
the most spectacular example of a headline designed to attract with- 
out informing, to promise without fulfilling, comes from a British 
newspaper. In describing the ordeal of one Martin Hartwell, a Canad- 
ian of German extraction who was driven to cannibalism in order to 
survive two months in the wilderness, a paper used the following 
headline: "“EX-LUFTWAFFE PILOT DEVOURS BRITISH NURSE". 

Numerous variables affect the impression left by a news story. 
One empirical study-by A. Bock showed that pictorial accompaniment, 
duration and frequency all facilitate, to some degree, later recall 
of news items. In newspapers, location, length, headline size, style 
and whether or not there is a picture, all probably affect the impact 
of a story. The problem of significant social costs arising from 
distortions in the medias presentation of violence may be seen from 
the following perspective. Assuming people avoid certain activities 
through fear of violent consequences, they must have an exaggerated 
sense of danger in the city, which is a result of being more aware 
of those violent incidents that do occur. In other words they are 
recalling violent news items more than non-violent ones. Selective 
use of the variables mentioned above is presumably responsible for 
this differential recall. 

Pictorial accompaniment has possibly the most dramatic effect 
and frequently newspapers include photographs that convey little or 
no information but merely serve to capture the reader's attention. 

An example is seen in the Toronto Sun of June 21st (see appendix page 


13 - see also the same incident reported in the Toronto Star) in which 


** 
"Recall of news items" by A. Booth, Public Opinion Quarterly V.34. 
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a homicide story is accompanied by a picture showing the chalk outline 
of the victim's final position, surrounded by blood-stains. In the 
July 21st issue of the same paper (appendix page 2) a spouse-killing 
story contained a photograph of the victim's (and murderer's) home 
with their truck parked in the driveway. Of course the vehicle had 
nothing to do with the incident and the front of the house affords no 
insight into the crime. The photograph is irrelevant and could only 
serve to enhance reader recall and also embarrass the 4 children of 
the deceased since the address was mentioned in the report and the 
house number is easily readable in the picture. This questionable 
policy of doing little to disguise the victims or the authors of vari- 
ous crimes is also in evidence in the daily crime round-ups. Here 
names and addresses of victims are published, along with descriptions 
of suspects (e.g. a "50 year old McCowan Road man was charged with 
gross indecency" - see appendix page 8). 

Occasionally photos and sketches form a large part of a paper's 
coverage of some event. Naturally there are some proceedings which, 
by their nature require pictorial rather than verbal description- 
large public events usually- in these the spirit of the moment can 
only be captured by the camera. It seems doubtful however that this 
philosophy can justify the inclusion of pictures about isolated, 
personal homicides, which only entertain but do not inform. On 
January llth, 1976, (appendix page 3) a man was killed while attempt- 
ing to escape Metro Police by holding a hostage. The following day 
this received banner headlines in the Sun. The front page contained 
a series of photographs showing the actual moment of death - this was 


in fact the only story mentioned on the front page. Seven full pages 
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of the paper were devoted to stories, pictures and sketches in any way 
related to the deceased or his death. Then there is the Sunday Sun of 
August 22nd (appendix page 4) which carried a dramatic full-length front 
page photograph of a tearful woman, above whom there was a large head- 
line: "WITNESS TO MURDER". The following day saw a minute correction 
to the effect that the woman only knew the victim and in fact had not 
been near the scene of the crime at the time. 

After photographs, lurid details and sensational descriptions 
seem to be the popular way of arousing reader interest. Sometimes 
accounts of assaults, and homicides especially, contain a remarkable 


wealth of edetail: 


(There was) "a stab wound near the navel which severed several arteries. 
His body was found in a bed in the 2nd floor bedroom of their Parkway 
Avenue flat in the Roncesvalles and Howard Park Avenue district." 
(Sun, March is of 

(The) "victim had suffered a 3" wound in the stomach, inflicted by a 
7"" black-handled butcher-knife found in the kitchen along with blood- 
covered towels, gauze, bandages, tape and rugs which were found in 

a garbage bag." (Sun, March 2nd). 

On March 16th the same publication described a man who was "praying 
for his life when one of the two young men who had robbed him plunged 
a dull fish-knife into his chest and then twice tried to slit his 
throat." 


Such details are certainly eye-catching if not exactly in proportion in 
terms of impact. These morbid and grisly descriptions correspond to the 
on-screen murders in television shows: that is the same information could be 
conveyed less dramatically without alarming the viewer or reader, as the 
case may be. People reading gruesome details such as these are bound to 
recall them better than brief accounts that only reveal the cause of 

death. The very brutality of these stories becomes a mnemonic device to 
facilitate later recall. The average reader can hardly help but be 


startled by stories written in this fashion. 
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Usually violence in the city receives prime-space location in 
the three major newspapers. The Star will generally refer briefly 
to an incident somewhere on the front page and will then follow this 
up with the rest of the story on page 2 (eae appendix page 6). Less 
dramatic or important items appear later, on the "Metro News" page. 
The Sun reports any violent incidents on the first three pages, 
before it reaches the international news and the columnists. In the 
Globe and Mail location seems to vary with the individual importance 
of each item. 

One particular story is worth mentioning at this point because 
of its different treatment by the three newspapers. In September, 
Dr. Norman Bell of the University of Toronto released details of a 
forthcoming Statistics Canada publication which showed that only 13% 
of Canadian murder victims over the past 14 years were killed by 
strangers. Most people, when asked, will place this percentage much 
higher - possibly as a result of the greater publicity accorded this 
type of homicide. The Sun published this little-known statistic and 
followed it with a statement by a Metro Police detective who "declared" 
that "statisticians and lawmakers were giving the public the wrong 
image" since in Toronto, in 1976, there had been more murders by 
strangers. The Sun printed Bell's statistics and the detective's 
opinion, based upon statistically negligible figures, under the head- 
line "OUR MURDERS BREAK PATTERN" (i.e. the pattern present in the 
figures for the past 14 years - see appendix page 7). Moreover, 
directly beneath this story was a description of a senseless killing 


by a "Stranger" (sic) as though to further emphasize the detective's 
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point of view. Anyone reading the first story would inevitably read 
the second. The Star published a story on Bell's figures under the 
headline "FEWER METRO KILLINGS NOW FAMILY AFFAIRS", but then buried 
it at the very end of one of the later sections of the paper (see 
appendix page #9). The Globe and Mail made little mention of the 
story. 

An examination of some of the headlines of the past few months 
also reveals some interesting differences. Headlines take up far 
more space in the Sun than in the other two major papers. The ratio 
of headline-to-story space is consistently higher with its consequent 
effect on those people who pay more attention to headlines than stories. 
This paper allots banner-style front page headlines (that other papers 
reserve for moon-landings and similar historic occasions) to many 
stories of questionable importance. Take for instance the Sun front 
page of September 7th, 1976. The headline reads: "POLICE FORCE GATE 
AS KISS KIDS RIOT". Underneath this another, smaller one appears: 
“ROCK FANS STORM VARSITY STADIUM". The definition from the Oxford 
English Dictionary of the word "riot" runs as follows: "A violent 
disturbance of the peace by an assembly or body of persons; an outbreak 
of active lawlessness among the populace; a hostile attack or encounter".* 
This is hardly the appropriate word to use to describe the incident, 
which was the result of confusion rather than premeditation. "Storm" 
is also hardly the word to use in describing a disturbance at one 
entrance to the stadium. The Sun in this instance has created a front 
page item out of a one column, middle-of-the-paper story. Headlines 
of this nature also reinforce the impression, held by some people, that 


"Rock" fans are unruly and potentially explosive. (appendix page #16) 


* 
The Compact Edition of the Oxford English Dictionary, Oxford Univ~- 
ersity press. 1971. 
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An interesting contrast appears in August, 1976. When an unarmed 
man who was an out-patient, and only that, at a Toronto hospital, held 
a boy hostage for an hour the Sun used the following headline: 

"COPS FREE BOY HOSTAGE FROM MENTAL PATIENT" (appendix page #10). The 
Sun's definition of what constitutes a mental patient is quite curious 
here. It might be noted here that the public believes "mental patients” 
to be responsible for a greater percentage of homicides than is 

actually the case. Needless fear of people being treated for mental 
disorders may lead to greater discrimination against these individuals. 
The Star omitted any reference to mental illness in their headline 
which ran: "POLICE SMASH THROUGH DOOR FREE HOSTAGE" (appendix page#10). 

On June 2lst the Sun published the picture of bloodstains pre- 
viously alluded to with a covering story headed "MAN DEAD IN POOL OF 
BLOOD". The Star's story conveyed the same amount of information in 
approximately 1/8th of the space, and was headed "CHARGES LAID IN 
FIGHT THAT LEFT MAN, 31, DEAD". The latter treatment seems eminently 
preferable. Sometimes headlines will include information that is 
irrelevant yet somehow makes the violence more shocking and sensational: 
"MAN BEATEN UP AT SUBWAY ON WAY HOME FROM CHURCH" (Sun, January 5th, 
1976) 

"MOM OF 4 SHOT DEAD" (Sun, July 21st, 1976) 
"MURDER VICTIM LEFT DANCE WITH A MAN" 

As if in response to statements made by T.T.C. officials de- 
scribing how safe the subway system was, the Sun printed a story (within 
the "In the News" section) which was headlined "ONE VETERAN DRIVER WHO 


KNOWS THE T.T.C. IS NOT AS SAFE NOW". The reasons why this driver "knew" 
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rather than merely "thought" the subway to be less safe were not clear 
from the ensuing story. In a similar vein the Star on June 18th, 1976, 
published a story under this: "FORCED TO BARRICADE THEMSELVES - 
SENIORS FEAR THE STREETS, FORUM TOLD". The statement prompting this 
headline was merely a single opinion based upon nothing more objective 
than personal experience. 

A singularly bizarre incident between two teenagers, formerly 
lovers, received much coverage in both the Sun and the Star. The 
Sun's headline ran "HER THROAT WAS SLIT INSIDE AMBULANCE" (appendix 
page #13). The crucial aspect to the writer of this headline was 
obviously the fact that it occurred inside rather than outside the 
ambulance. In all probability the incident would have taken place 
wherever the two individuals had happened to be at the time. The Star 
covered the incident in a somewhat similar manner, but did go into more 
depth concerning the relationship between the two people involved. 

Headlines can also be very effective in arousing emotion in the 
readers - witness the following article on the largely media-created 
issue of subway safety: "SLAIN GIRL'S MOM BEGS FOR TIGHTER SECURITY" 
(Sun, June 9th, 1976, appendix page #14). Notice "slain" instead of 
“deaduveLdi cl waratherethanvsviccimt, seMone iIngsteadgor, Hparent or 
"mother" and "begs" as opposed to "asks", "demands" or even "pleads". 
This deliberate choice of words is obviously calculated to arouse the 
readers. No mention of the actual safety statistics is made in the 
ensuing article, there is nothing to remind the reader that the Toronto 
subway may be the safest system in the world. 

A good contrast is noticeable in two treatments of different 


murders but this time from the same paper. One has a conspicuous headline 
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(appendix page #15A) and contains the usual statements describing the 
victim as "a nice guy, I don't know why anyone would want to murder him". 
The implication here is that the murderer must have been a stranger 
since no-one that knew the deceased could possibly have wanted to kill 
him. The second story (appendix page 15B) is a brief 57 word description 
(of another murder) that is nevertheless perfectly adequate. 
Consider the effect of both stories upon the reader: he or she is 
more likely to recall the former because of its length and sense of 
drama and yet there is nothing to remind the reader that spontaneous 
murders by strangers are relatively rare events. Nor is there any 
mention of the fact that the reason the crime seems to have been 
committed by a stranger is that the police at that point probably did 
not know enough about the antecedent circumstances. This is a good 
example of the trend in news reporting to dramatize the initial diagnosis - 
a motiveless homicide - one that is subsequently modified when the 
investigation has uncovered more information. In another similar 
instance a man was killed by two others who burst into his apartment 
late one night; this was the subject of much attention since the sub- 
sequent police investigation was at first unable to connect the murder- 
ers with their victim. Some time later it was discovered that they 
were card-playing acquaintances of the man who were owed a substantial 
amount of money arising from gambling debts: they had come to collect. 
Sometimes these relationships do not come to light until a trial 
has begun and,predictably enough, an on-going trial receives far less 
attention in the papers (until the verdict is about to be announced) 
than the original murder. This could partly explain why many people 


believe there are more stranger-to-stranger killings. After all, that 
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is the kind of homicide they are most likely to read about. Yet another 
example of this trend is the treatment of the death of one Mrs. Mary 
McKenna, who was found dead in her bedroom (see appendix page #15C). 
Initially there seemed to be no connection with anyone who knew her; 
later it turned out that she had attended and left a dance with a 

friend of hers who subsequently disappeared. 

This trend is not restricted to the newspapers. Back in June 1976, 
a man was beaten up, after which he told the police he would "get even" 
with his assailants. Thus far it was not a big news item, however 
three days later the same man was found floating in Grenadier Pond 
in Toronto's west end. The radio broadcasts made much of the "obvious" 
connection between the man's words of revenge and his untimely death. 
In fact the inquest which was held a few days later clearly established 
that there had been no "foul play" involved. This finding received 
the briefest attention in the Sun (see appendix page #14) and was not 
mentioned, to the best of our knowledge, on any subsequent radio news 
broadcasts. The same pattern is clear here: people who heard or read 
about the man's death probably did not see the small follow-up and 
therefore continued to believe that the incident was just another 
homicide. Small wonder many people believe there were far more than 
just 48 murders in Toronto last year (1975). 

On a separate occasion a headline announced "ANOTHER BEATING 
MURDER" (appendix page #2). This death was not the case in an homi- 
cidal epidemic (as the title may have led some to believe) but merely 
the fourth murder of its kind in that area during the previous seven 
months. Actually the article later went on to state that this 


"latest" murder was not officially connected, by the police, with any 
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of the previous ones. Perhaps the article would have been more 
accurately headed "METRO BEATING MURDER" or something similar. 
Certainly the use of "another" seems unjustified. 

The Sun article reproduced on appendix page 13 is a gem of 
thoughtless journalism. The article begins by reporting the T.T.C. 
chairman's statements that "violence in the subways is an absolute 
non-issue" and then goes on to list a number of "tips" designed 
to make a subway ride safer. These include checking the back seat 
of your car for suspicious strangers and selecting the driver's car 
when actually on the subway. Although women are advised to carry 
a rape whistle, it should not, according to this article, be carried 
axttne the neck where it is apparently "handy for the strangling 
type of pervert". Given the rather alarming nature of some of these 
"tips" it is anyone's guess whether this article would reassure 
subway riders or make them more anxious. 

There are certain areas, certain specific locations in the city 
that some people seem to associate naturally with violence and 
danger. One of these is the various Ontario Housing developments 
in general and the one located at Regent Park in particular. When 
an incident takes place in an O.H.C. development the location is 
frequently mentioned in news reports. On March 16th, 18th and 19th, 
1976, respectively, the Sun ran three articles on an incident that 
occurred in Regent Park. There were exactly four direct references 
to Regent Park in each of the three articles. 

Another favourite is the rooming-house. Whenever a murder or 
a beating occurs in, near or Aeetna a rooming-house, the papers are 


sure to report it as that rather than as a house, or a residence: 
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"The body of a man who died after a scuffle in a West-End rooming house 
last week remains unclaimed at the Metro morgue" (Sun, April 22nd, 1976) 
and...."Investigation is also continuing into another Ontario St. murder... 
R.P. Harte was found in the basement of a rooming-house" (same paper, 
same day). 

When a rape is reported in any location other than the victim's 
or rapist's home, the papers usually go to great lengths to describe 
the exact location. The precise area of the parking-lot or park is 
described rather than just reporting the crime as occurring in "a 
park". The crime statistics reveal that rapes in such public places 
are relatively rare events; by far the majority of sexual assaults 
take place in the residence of either the victim or the rapist. Rape 
stories in the paper never conclude by stating the actual incidence 
of rapes in parks or underground garages. Informal interviewing of 
females in the city shows that many of them are needlessly afraid 
of the parks in Toronto. (For examples of rape stories, see page 20 
of the appendix). 

The number of violent assaults on Yonge Street is not increasing 
dramatically and yet there are some people (especially women) who 
refuse to walk down Yonge Street at night for fear of being attacked. 
The presence of crowds on the "strip" is probably responsible for 
its relative safety compared to some less busy and more dangerous 
streets in the East End. If more people start to become sensitive 
to violence in the downtown core in general, they are likely to stay 
away, thus unconsciously making the area less safe. This notion of 
a self-fulfilling prophecy is not of course new, it has been proposed 


before and its existence can be observed in some American cities, of 
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which Detroit is the usual example. In that city of approximately 

1.5 million residents, a life-less downtown core witnessed 685 murders 
last year, a figure sure to be surpassed in 1976. Detroit newspapers 
publish, towards the end of the year, the.murder statistics which 

are adjusted daily, alongside the pollution index and the temperature 
readings. It is obviously in the interest of the city to prevent 

its citizens from needlessly avoiding the downtown area. 

The Toronto Sun dated September 5th, 1976, provides another 
example of a ie: penchant for distorting a violent incident. 
The occasion this time was the suicide of a man in a high-rise build- 
ing on Dundonald Street. Before he turned his rifle on himself the 
man fired several shots at the streets below. Some pedestrians were 
injured, mainly by flying asphalt kicked up by the bullets. Since 
the shots were fired at the street rather than the sidewalk there is 
some cause to doubt the presumption that he was actually aiming at 
human targets. All the shots were fired within five minutes, and 
none of them were contingent upon external events, that is to say the 
last self-inflicted shot was not a desperate move to avoid police 
capture. Since no-one was near him at the time of death some people 
have suggested that he was shooting to attract attention rather 
than to kill individuals. When the story appeared in the Sun it was 
transformed somewhat for the sake of a good healine: "SNIPER FIRES 
ON DOWNTOWN SHOPPERS". 

The first inaccuracy involves the use of the word "sniper" 
which is defined in Funk and Wagnalls as one who "Shoots at or picks 


off individual enemies from hiding"*. This word would be perfectly 


* 
Funk and Wagnalls Standard College Dictionary. New York. 1973. 
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applicable here were it not for the fact that the man did not "pick 
off" the people, but shot apparently almost randomly at the ground; 
was not aiming at individuals at all, was not firing at an enemy in 
the usual sense of the word, and was not doing all this from hiding 
but rather from a point on the building that made him visible to 
all on the ground. A more accurate word to have used would have 
been "gunman" or more specifically still, "rifleman". The differ- 
ence may not appear very substantial at first but upon reflection 
there is something far more alarming about the word "sniper", with 
its connotation of sudden, defenceless death- or more recently- 

its association with terrorism and urban guerilla warfare. The 
word appears no less than 4 times on the front page. There is also 
no evidence that his targets were "downtown shoppers"= to make this 
assumption implies the absurd notion that the rifleman carefully 
avoided all non-shopping persons on the street below. The headline 
in the form it appeared is the most arresting if not most accurate 
description of the incident and for this reason it was probably 
selected. Such a headline only feeds the fears of citizens who are 
already rather afraid of the area. Now they will presumably be on 
the alert for "shopper-crazy homicidal maniacs" when they next go 
shopping downtown. (see appendix page 19). 

The Globe and Mail gave the shooting incident less dramatic 
attention, but still used the word "Sniper" throughout its coverage. 
They did however use the following headline: "MAN, 30, WOUNDS 5 JUST 
AFTER HIS RELEASE FROM MENTAL CENTER". The implication here is that 
the man's actions were directly contingent upon his release from the 


mental center. Whether it was or not is an entirely separate matter 
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and not one that could be decided by a newspaper reporter. 

Interestingly enough none of the papers raised the issue of gun 
control, for which this incident is a perfect argument. The man 
bought his rifle immediately before climbing to the top of the 
building. Had he been required to make the necessary licence applic 
ation advocated by gun control lobbyists, the rifle would have not 
been in his hands that afternoon. 

Sometimes bad layout makes an attempt at correcting public 
mis-perceptions Peeerice: The Saturday Star dated October 23rd, 1976, 
contained a front page headline: "METRO'S FEAR OF CRIME EXAGGERATED, 
EXPERTS SAY". The whole of page two went on to document this position 
with statistics and studies relevant to the question. Each article 
begins however with describing something alarming. The front page 
one starts off relating the story of a senseless assault, one story 
on page two tells readers how to deal with a burglar and another 
describes a man who trains dogs to be savage and vicious guardians 
of private citizens' homes. Whatever reassuring figures there are 
seem to be buried deep within an article, usually near the end. Once 
again the question must be raised: do articles in this style and 
format reassure the public about the relative safety of their city 
or do they alarm them by making the issue more visible? (See Study XITIT) 

One interesting juxtaposition is the Star of November 10 (appendix 
page 23) in which an article about an insane murderer was placed 
alongside another story about another murder, this time of a school- 
girl. Then there is the Globe (appendix page 24) headline treatment 
of the court proceedings of the trial of two young men accused and 


subsequently convicted of a racial assault. Why they had to repeat 


a i by 


the assailants racial, inaccurate epithet in one of those headlines 
is not clear, it just forces the term "paki" into the public's mind 
more than it is now. At the present it is the usual racist term 
which is applied to Indians, Pakistanis, Burmese, Malayans, etc. 

In a recent Star story (December 23, 1976,) (appendix page 25), 
a man was attacked in the Beaches area. The crucial aspect to this 
story according to the headline was the fact that he was "walking 
from store". 

The Toronto at placed two incongruous headlines together on 
December 3rd (appendix page 26). One read "I killed my husband but 
I loved him" and another stated "The wonderful ways you're saving 
power". Presumably the Sun regards the former as mundane as the 
latter. On the second page was an emotionally charged story headed 
"Sobs wrack accused killer". On the same page was another story 
headed: "Torso murder case: Odor was sickly". (appendix page 27). 

Another Star story described a rescue attempt that resulted in 
a beating for the would-be rescuer. The headline and the moral of 
the story was: Rescue attempt leads to beating. (Appendix page 28). 

These examples lead one to treat the newspapers' claim to be 
adequately informing the public with some skepticism. In numerous 
instances a flagrant disregard for the accuracy of the story is 
displayed. Occasionally these lapses result from a stronger desire 
to attract attention than to inform the public, but presumably they 
often originate in thoughtless journalism. Since the social costs 
arising from inaccurate public perceptions are evidently great, one 


wonders why more caution is not exercised. 
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The five most evident (and possibly most damaging) trends observed 
in newspapers of recent months are summarized below. All newspapers 
to some degree sensationalize violence needlessly, this includes 
describing items in lurid detail, accompanied by irrelevant photo- 
graphs and sketches. Secondly, some papers place appeal before 
accuracy, thus distorting the image presented to the public. This 
appears to be especially true of headlines. Thirdly, the initial 
(usually inaccurate) assessment of some crime, say a homicide,is 
given more space aad attention than the subsequent investigation. 

In this manner readers are acquainted only with the early assessment 
of a crime by a reporter, the later facts which often change the 
nature of the charge, the antecedent circumstances and the identity 
of the accused are not so accessible to the occasional reader, This 
could help to explain why many people belive most murders to be the 
result of stranger-to-stranger encounters. Yet another disturbing 
pattern is the papers’ consistent failure to accompany violent stories 
of an alarming nature with a brief paragraph outlining the actual 
incidence of that particular crime. At least some of the space now 
devoted to pictures and opinions could be more profitably used to 
include these very necessary figures. Readers are less likely to be 
alarmed by a downtown beating murder if they are aware of the rarity 
of such homicides. 

Lastly newspapers too often associate crime with certain refer- 
ences to specific locations, such as subway stations, parks, Yonge 
street et al. Often these location details are not relevant to the 
story, their inclusion only increases public fear of usually safe 


everyday locales. 
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The undesirable consequences resulting from a community whose 
members hold irrational, exaggerated fears about violence can be 
avoided by correcting these false impressions at an early stage. 
This means focusing upon the main source of information- the media- 
in order to align more closely their images of society with reality. 

To view the manner in which Toronto newspapers treat crime 
and violence in a proper perspective, it is worth reviewing some 
of the pertinent research that has been conducted in the field of 
mass communications. 

Several studies have focused upon different aspects or techn- 
iques of news presentation both in the papers and on television. 
Some of the methods in use for decades are now being re-appraised 
in order to find exactly how the audience extracts its information. 
A number of technological innovations over the past few years have 
facilitated a drastic reduction in the interval between an event 
occurring and its subsequent presentation as a news story on the 
other side of the world. The concept of a "Global Village", as 
McLuhan would describe it, is now, and has been for some years now, 
a reality which is central to the dissemination of news. 

The presence of global news agencies such as Reuters and the 
Associated Press means that notable crimes or acts of violence in 
areas far removed from a paper can still be carried in its columns. 
In this way the paper can publish stories related to the crimes 
occurring within its own community and others relating to crimes 
committed across the world. The local illustration of this point is 
The Toronto Sun which carries stories from across the continent and 


in their Crime Flashback feature, from across the years. This paper 
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thus manages to employ the dimensions of time and space in its search 
for shocking criminal exploits. 

Some of the issues brought up in the previous discussion of 
local newspapers have been raised by earlier researchers. First of 
all there is some evidence to support our concern for the misuse of 
the word "sniper". Researchers at the Lemberg centre for the study 
of violence investigated 25 news stories in which premeditated, 
selective sniping resulted in injuries. They found little evidence 
for either conspiratorial planning or systematic sniping. Many of 
the people injured were victims of shotgun blasts, an equally serious 
but entirely different kettle of fish, especially with regard to the 
effect on the public. There was precious little to sustain the 
presentation in the news which raised the spectre of a hidden, single 
round sniper. 

The researchers saw their results as supporting the view that 
the press had generated a certain expectation and then interpreted 
the event accordingly. In this case they had the image of the sniper 
in mind prior to describing the event. To quote Hartmann and Husband: 
“this would seem not to be the case of deliberate distortion by the 
press so much as an example of the way a "scenario" or news perspec- 
tive may come to shape perceptions and interpretations". 

These two writers also mention another interesting aspect of 
the news media, and ene prominent in many forms both here and in 
other countries. The news media are adapted to what Hartmann and 
Husband describe as a “diurnal rhythm". Not only do they appear 
consistently in a 24-hour cycle but they are programmed to present 
events that have taken place within the preceding period. Anything 


else is not news, or is at best stale news. 
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This leads the newspapers to report primarily those events that 
require a short space of time to occur. Since it usually takes 
little time to accomplish the destruction of another person, murders 
make ideal news items for all forms of the media. This is above 
and beyond their suitability as crowd-pleasers. Rapes, short prison 
dramas, riots, fires and suicides are also very suitable. Other 
events such as a protracted court case or an example of racial or 
economic exploitation are not so tailored to mass consumption. 

These events do not achieve a dramatic climax within a few hours 
and are therefore not as amenable to instant description. Hartmann 
and Husband quote the example of ghetto conditions. The day-to-day 
exploitation and frustration that are part of ghetto life remain 
unreported; the isolated riot with its accompanying violence, that 
arises from these conditions is sure to hit the front page. 

The news media can also have the adverse effect of needlessly 
polarizing segments of society, by forcing the reader or the viewer 
to accept a simplified explanation of an event such as a riot. 

The media cannot describe an occurrence in terms of underlying 
social forces and still less by reference to the structural features 
of society, but they do have to point the finger somewhere. A 
reader will regard a story without an explanation as unsatisfying. 
This is avoided by "personalizing" the event, by selecting an 

easily identifiable person or group of persons at whose doorstep the 
blame may be laid. This leads to the usual media stereotypes, to 
"culprits" such as students, left-wing political extremists and 
civil-rights demonstrators, to cull some examples from the sixties. 


In this manner the news is far more digestible to the public. 
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Without a definite cause events become unintelligible to the reader 
and he will consider himself uninformed. Of course any attempt 

to divine the true cause to a complex mass event such as a riot, 
within the short space of a newspaper column is doomed, at best to 
a gross oversimplification. Another writer - D.J. Boorstin - 
referring to the trend to sensationalize the news says the follow- 
ing: "There was a time when the reader of an uninteresting news- 
Paper would remark "How dull is the world today!" Nowadays he 
says: "What a dull newspaper!"". Today's reader has been con- 
ditioned to expect dramatic and sensational stories, and when they 
do not appear he has sufficient faith in his notion of reality to 
consider the paper to be in error. He knows there is some sensa- 
tional news somewhere in the city, it just hasn't been reported. 
Boorstin continues: "The effort to put pep into the news means 
that the slightest disturbance is likely to be headlined "More 
Violence Flares" and a dispute over political policy as "A Race Row". 
Not only headlines but the selection of events to be covered and 
items to be published is also influenced by the need to titillate, 
hold, and if possible, increase the audience. The news media respond 
quickly and with keen interest to the conflicts and controversies 
of the racial story, but for the most part, disregard the problems 
that seethe beneath the surface." 

Hartmann and Husband also have something more to add: "Conflict 
and controversy are the essence of 'newsworthiness' and their signif- 
icance as criteria in news selection is as apparent in the coverage 
of sport as it is in politics and race. The subjective skills of 


the newsman when applied to the reporting of race produce an emphasis 
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on conflict, negativeness and the unusual that again sets 'news- 
worthiness' at odds with reporting underlying trends and background 
information. It is the discrete event which is more able to encap- 
sulate the elements of conflict and excitement and which can be 
condensed into a forceful news story. The underlying processes of 
urban living and the 'reasons' for prejudice and discontent are 

on these criteria less amenable to manipulation into good news 
items than are manifestations of violence, crime, and individual 
tragedy which are the more visible symptoms". Although these two 
authors are referring specifically to the news media view of racial 
problems in Britain, the same principles are aieeeeinis in the 
treatment of crime and violence in North America. 

Returning briefly to the effects of newspaper headlines, 
there are a couple of studies that indicate a great deal of influence 
is wielded by the headline writer. Apparently the larger the head- 
line the more likely it is to be read and also the more likely the 
reader is to continue reading the story below the headline (Knapper 
and Warr 1965). In 1928 Emig found that 51% of the respondents in 
his survey claimed to base their opinions on reading or skimming 
the headlines. This with 31% who claimed to base their 
opinions on reading the actual stories. 

It is probably true to say that the man who writes the head- 
lines exercises as much power over the readers' perceptions as 
anyone on the newspaper staff. Headlines appear to be more effective 
in arresting attention and swaying opinion than many people believe. 
They also determine whether a given person will read that partic~ 


ular article or bypass it. The effect of the headlines is also 
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not restricted to newspaper readers alone, there seems to be a 
number of people whose only contact with the papers is the sight 
of the headlines in someone else's paper.. The only parts of the 
Paper visible to the proverbial over-the~shoulder reader are the 
headlines. In a crowded subway or on the evening bus the head- 
lines are presumably scanned by many people besides the owner of 
the paper. 

There are a few experts in the field who are more concerned 
about the over-abundance of violence developing anxiety in the 
viewer rather than stimulating aggression. This effect is strong- 
est when people believe what they read to be true. Although 
several studies have shown that the public sometimes views news- 
papers with a certain amount of skepticism, the realism of televised 
newscasts has not been challenged. The wave of "realistic" motion 
pictures may also be increasing anxiety about violence in the 
general public. Several popular movies of the past few months 
have treated specific social problems related to violence in a way 
that can hardly reassure an already edgy public. For those who 
remain complacent about the existence of snipers there is "Two 
Minute Warning"; for those searching for a speedy solution to the 
problem of crime in the streets there is "Death Wish", "Taxi Driver" 
and “Dark Sunday"; anyone concerned about the decline of retributive 
justice can draw comfort from "Straw Dogs", "Lipstick" or "Death 


Week-end". 
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By JOE FISHER 
Staff Writer 


Murder in Canada is a family affair, 
according to a spanking new study yet to 
be published by Statistics Canada. It 
shows that in almost half of 4,140 solved 
homicides between 1961 and 1974 killer and 
victim were related. 

And yet — if Toronto’s experience this, 
year has any national significance — the 
study, undertaken by University of 
Toronto professor Norman Bell, is already 
out-of-date. 

“The statisticians and lawmakers are 
giving the public the wrong image,” 
deciared Det. Sgt. Ronald Prior of the 
Metro Police homicide squad. ‘‘Domestic 
murders were predominant — until this 
year. 


“This year we’ve had less murders in 
the hose and more violent types of 
murders by strangers. By the end of the 
year we might see a total about-turn.”’ 


Of 36 Metro murders so far this year, 
only 10 were family affairs. Last year, 24 
out of a total of 48 were domestic, coaxing 
Prof. Bell to cite Toronto as exemplifying 
the family murder syndrome as well as 
anywhere in the country. 


Now he says he has an “open mind” 
about a possible swing, saying he wants a 
lot more evidence before considering a 
change of stance, 

Bell, whose study showed that only 13 
per cent of Canadian victims were killed 
by strangers, maintains that domestic 
murders have claimed a consistent 45 per 
cent of the national murder toll for 14 
years (lovers’ quarrels and love triangles 
boost the figure to 55 per cent). Un- 
derstandably, he’s skeptical of any swing 
away from such a time-worn norm. 

He says his study shows that ‘“‘the family 
is a violent institution that’s not always a 
haven of support’’ and he hopes that it will 
offer new insights into the family as a 
potential hotbed of hostility. 

Bell’s brief — which will be published 
late this year or early next — reveals: 

e Maies are the more murderous half of 
the species, but children are more often 
murder victims of a mother than a father. 

e The average Canadian murder victim 
is in the mid-thirties. 

e Shooting is the most common method 
of killing, especially in Ontario and the 
Maritimes. 

e Of the solved murders under review, 
11.5 per cent were followed by a suicide. 


By CAL MILLAR 
Staff Writer 

Metro police have issued a 
murder warrant for a 
Detroit area man after a 
Toronto laborer was shot to 
death outside a downtown 
tavern yesterday. 

Alfredo Gualtieri, 43, of 

Riverdale Avenue collapsed 
on the sidewalk outside the 
House of Lancaster Tavern 
on Wellington Street near 
University Avenue when a 
gunman fired a volley of 
shots. Police said he was 
trying to prevent a fight 
among a group of men at the 
time. 
’ Named in the warrant is 
Darrell Evertt Crosby, 21. A 
second warrant, naming 
Duane Bruce, 23, also of the 
Detroit area, as a material 
witness, was also issued. 

Witnesses told police 
Gualtieri, father of two 


young children, tried to 
separate people who were 
involved in an argument 
inside the tavern, but the 
fight spilled onto the street. 


Seconds later someone 
pulled out a revolver and 
fired a number of shots. 


Homicide investigators 
Ronald Prior and George 
McGivern said there were 
many witnesses to the in- 
cident, and police have a 
good description of the 
killer. 


McGivern said they've 
also recovered a weapon 
believed used in the murder. 


Gualtieri’s wife, Martha, 
said her husband, an em- 
ployee of Greenspoon 
Brothers, a Toronto 
demolition firm, never 
frequented downtown 
taverns. She said he spent all 


his spare time at home with 
the children. 

However, he received a 
telephone call from a friend 
and agreed to meet him at 
Wellington Street and 
University Avenue. 

“T don’t even know who 
called,’ she said. ‘‘He just 
went out and the next thing I 
know he’s dead.” 

She said the only thing the 
police told her was “ that he 
was trying to stop some 
colored guy from fighting.” 

Mrs. Gualtieri described 
her husband as a terrific 
person who had lots of 
friends. 

She said he’d been working 
on a demolition project in 
Midland and only got home 
on weekends. ‘‘We spent 
Friday night together and 
had just arrived home from 
shopping Saturday when he 
got the phone call.”’ 
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Police smash 


through door 


By ARNIE HAKALA 
Star staff writer 


Police used a sledgeham- 
mer to smash a North York 
apartment door and capture 
a 26-year-old Viet Nam 
veteran who went berserk 
and held a youth hostage 
for two hours yesterday. 

Metro Police Inspector 
Harold Atkinson said the 
unarmed man “‘put up a bit 
of a skirmish’ before offi- 


| cers handcuffed him and 


took him to hospital where 
he will be. placed under 
psychiatric care. No 
charges were laid. 

“The man had gone ber- 
serk,” Atkinson said. ‘‘He 
was throwing beer bottles 
and furniture around. The 
apartment is a mess.’’ 

Neither the man, the hos- 
tage, Todd Bedwell, 14, or 
Todd’s mother, Sharon Bed- 
well, 31, were injured. The 
three were in the apartment 


free hostage 


on Branms Ave., near Finch 
Ave. and Don Mills Rd. for 


’ more than three hours while 


30 pclice officens, including 
the Emergency Task Force 
team, surrounded the 14- 
storey Ontario Housing 
Conp. building. 

Todd Bedwell told report- 
ers that the man, who lived 
in the same apartment as 
the Bedwells, threatened to 
kill him and to jump off the 
10th-floor balcony. 

The incident started after 
an ambulance was called to 
the apartment to treat a 
man- who was having con- 
vulsions. © 

Police said alcohol and 
pills played a part.in the 
incident. The man was 
being treated for mental ill- 
ness as an out-patient at a 
Toronto hospital. 

Atkingon said police 
broke in after they learned 
the man was not armed. 

Atkinson said the man 
made no demands. . 

After being captured the 
man was strapped into a 
stretcher and whisked away 
by ambulance as a crowd of 
about 400 watched. 


Toronto Sun, April 5, 1976. 
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By TONY COTE 
Staff Writer 

A Metro ambulance at- 
tendant fought off a razor- 
wielding man with one hand 
and applied emergency first 
aid to a woman with the 
other yesterday, after a 
murder attempt in the 
ambulance during’ what 
started as a routine accident 
run to hospital. 

The woman’s throat was 
slit ‘‘ear to ear’’ and she is in 
serious condition today in 
hospital. 

Bruce Newton, the 23- 
year-old ambulance at- 
tendant, said he and _ his 
partner, Pat Filippelli, 
received a call to pick up 
what they believed were a 
man and woman on Yonge 
Street hurt in a bicycle ac- 
cident. A block from Toronto 
General Hospital, he said, 


1976. 


the man pulled out a straight 
razor and attacked the 
woman. 


“He was talking to her, 


telling her how he loved her, 
when all of a sudden he 
pulled the razor from his 
pocket,’’ the three- "year 
veteran said. 


“She was semi-sitting on 
the stretcher, he leaned 
forward and slit her 
practically ear-to-ear.”’ 

Newton said the whole 
thing took less than a second. 


'“T didn’t have time to blink.”’ 


After the attack Newton 


- knocked the razor from the 


man’s hand, threw it in the 
front of the ambulance and 
started to apply first aid to 
the woman. 


“T held him back with my 
hand and grabbed a dressing 
for her throat with the other. 


At one point I had to hold him 
back with my foot.” 


According to driver 


Filippelli they were 
diverted to the original call 
from a transfer run which 
was going to the Humber 
Memorial Hospital from St. 
Michael’s Hospital. Their 
normal area is Etobicoke. 

The woman, identified as 
Patricia McLean, 19, of 
Farnham Avenue, is in 
serious condition at hospital 
with the slit throat and a 
slash on her right arm. 


Although the ambulance 
men thought they were 
picking up victims from an 
accident police later said a 
domestic .argument had 
taken place in the woman’s 
apartment and that it had 
spilled out onto Yonge 
Street. 


The man described as a 
former boyfriend, had a bad 
cut on his left arm ap- 
parently inflicted during the 
argument in the apartment. . 


Under police guard at - 
hospital’ and charged with: 
attempted murder, woun- 
ding and possession of a 
dangerous weapon is John. 
Dick Hunter, 45, of the House 
of Concorde. He had to un- 
dergo surgery for the 
slash to his arm, ° 


Sgt. Bob Jussila, one of the 
investigating officers, said 
he will be recommending 
Newton for a citation. ‘He: 
did a hell of a job.” 


But the last word has to go 
to Newton when he said 
‘Picking ‘them up after its 
been done is one thing, but 
seeing it happen in front of 
you is another.”’ 
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By DAVIDKENDALL ~~ * = Aim to gct on the criver’s. ; 


2 Srotf Writer 

If you're a nervous Nellie 
at night and lonely subway 
rides scare you, TTC of- 
ficials recommend riding in 
the front car and screaming 
like a train on the Union 
Station curve if things do 
happen to get nasty. 

According to: TTC 
Chairman Gordon Hurlburt, 
“violence in the subways is 
an absolute non-issue.” He 
says you‘ can ‘ride in 


cer. If that’s awkward, get 


on a crov'ded car: And if all - 


the cars are like the 
proverbial Mother Hub- 


_bard’s cupboard, get on the - 
_one.the conductor is riding — 


the third or second car from 


the rear. 


- When leavirge the subway, 


- if you are followed, go knock | 
on the dtor of the nearest 


lighted house. Or slip into.a 
restaurant. 


complete confidence” any —___.. 


time of day.~ 
That’s #enera!ly true. 


mugged or raped on the TTC 
system ere less than the 
odds you'll pull cff the 
million dollar grand heist in 
the Olympic Lottery. 

__ But that off-chance comes 
up 4 good deal more ofteh if 
you ride the TTC regularly, - 
like a lot of its million- ~plus 


daily passengers. 


So here are a handful of 


hints from police and TTC 
officials to make your | 
subway trip a mite safer: 
Try to wait on platforms in 
the better-lit and crowded 
areas. 


- If you park ina commuter ° 


_ train. 


“tot, check for_strangers-in — 
Your chances of getting } your cer’s back seat before- 


gettingin. Case 


- Don’t 20 armed. Bad guys 
have a bad habit of snat- 
ching: veapons end ‘turning 


them on their victims. And _ 


ermed.innosents too often 
panic and turn their weapons 
on the wrong people. 


- A rape whistle is good, but 
carry it in your hand, not 
around the neck ‘where it’s 
hand forthe strangling type’ 
of pervert. 


- If some 


under does try to . 
a ee ee oe do a HUM BEN (OV OU 6 V0 rae ee ae 


ee eo aa ae Le platen Fe enn oH °F : . 
a & 5 
\ ee wh vee. bas Oy Ge) Neca? Aine ra P 
hy ceeeanee vital a Re 
Le ( Be ue Re; Pea 
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the red emergency stcp 
lever hanging -from the 


ceiling of every subway 

But don’t by the hair of your 
chinny-chin-chin do it until 
you reach a station. Or the 
will stop between 
stations, and that can be a 
darkanclonely place. — 


or 


- In the final analysis, says a 
police spokesmen: 
woman’s bss 
sere¢arm.”” 
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By CATHERINE DUNPHY 
Staff Writer 


The tearful mother of a 
girl slain in the subway last 
year begged yesterday for 
more security on Toronto's 
subways. 

“Don’t show me mirrors,” 
a shaking Merle Peters told 
Toronto Transit Commission 
board members, “I want 
something more for my 
daughter's life. | want closed 
circuit television.” 

Miriam Peters, 16, was 
stabbed to death last 
November on the platform of 
the St. Patrick subway 
station on the University 
line. Her killer has never 
been found. 

“Do you know how hard it 
is for me to go down to the 


subway?’ /siMrs. Reters 
asked. ‘‘You can never : 
understand.”’ 


The TTC board adopted a 
report calling for $302,000 in 
security equipment for all 
surface and subway vehicles 
but rejected the proposal for 
closed circuit television as 
being too costly, reqiuiing 
between 50 and 160 more 
employees, and being in- 
capable of monitoring all 
areas of a subway station. 

TTC general manager 
Michael Warren told the 


Ah Pe A a 


MERLE PET 
the subway. 
distraught mother that in- 
creased subway surveillance 
by police would be a more 
effective and ‘ta more af- 
fordable response.” 

“TIT don't want another 
Miriam on the subway,” she 
pleaded. ‘‘More policemen 
mean nothing.” 

She had not been told of the 
decision to eliminate the 


"NO Oui piay in drowning’ 


An autopsy has failed to 
discover any evidence of foul 
play in the drowning early 
yesterday of a man who on 
Tuesday told police he would 
personally take care of the 
men who had beaten him up. 

The body of 35-year-old 
Paul Sheridan of Raglan 
Avenue was found floating at 
the south end of Grenadier 
Pond in High Park near 
Howard Road. 

Inspector George Sellar of 
Metro homicide said police 


are awaiting the return of a 
blood analysis to determine 
whether the man had been 
drinking. 


Police said Sheridan was 
attacked by a group of men 
Tuesday and was treated at 
St. Joseph’s Hospital for 
facial injuries. 


At that time Sheridan 
refused to name his 
assailants, telling police he 
would look after them 
himself, 


The Toronto Sun, Wednesday June 9, 1976 3 


hon 
option of closed circuit 
television -by the joint 


committee of the TTC and 
Metro police’ studying 
security until she read it in 
the newspapers, she said. 
Neither she nor’ her 
husband, Max, were invited 
to view the’ new security 
equipment installed in a test 
subway car and the objeet of 


a en 


a press tour that morning. 

But she had read the 
report and wondered what 
assurance it contained that 
children will be safe on less 
travelled routes. 

Metro Chairman and TTC 
commissioner Paul Godfrey 
told the couple the report 
was not the “total answer” 
to security. 

“TI realize what you're 
looking for you're not get- 
ting,’’ he said. ‘‘But I don't 
know how to deliver what 
you want.” 

He promised to make the 
subways of Toronto as safe 
as its streets. 

But Max Peters charged 
that the TTC was ‘“‘throwing 
out money” by across the 
board security. 

‘‘We only want the 
television: for certain 
stations for certain times in 
the day and the evening.’’ he 
sald. 

Mrs. Peters said she had a 
petition of 9.000 names 
supporting her efforts for 
safer subways and would not 
give up her fight for closed 
circuit television until her 
‘last breath.”’ 

“T have two more children 
at home,” she said. ‘*What 
will I say when they want to 
ride on the subway down 
town?” 
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Woman knifed 26 times 
man choked with towel 


Aman and a woman were | they have been unable so 


found slain in separate | 
Metro homicides yesterday. 


Police identified the vic- 


tims as James Stewart : 


Kennedy, 49. of Jarvis St.. 
and Mary Frances 
McKenna, 37. of Broadway 
Ave. Homicide officers said 


The strangled, beaten and 
nude body of a 49-year-old ’ 


“Joner’’ was found in an 
unlocked Jarvis Street 
apartment yesterday. 
James Stewart Kennedy 
lived by himself for the past 
two years in the small sixth- 
floor apartment. The 
building superintendent 
found the body after another 
tennant complained that 


Kennedy’s door had beer, 


open since Sunday. 
‘‘When I found him he had: 
a towel around his neck and 


his face was all bashed in,”’ 
John Fretz, the superin- 
tendent said. 

Kennedy, a _ bachelor, 
worked as a supervisor in 


‘the storage unit of the . 
‘department of national 
revenue on Adelaide Street 


West. 
His boss, Jim Penney, 
described him as ‘very 
quiet, 


“‘He’s also very reliable, 
that’s why I wondered why 
‘the hadn’t phoned in this 
morning.” 

Another worker at the 
office, who knew the dead 
man since Kennedy joined 
the department in 1969, said 
he was ‘“‘a nice guy, I don’t 
know why anyone would 
want to murder him. We 
were all friends.”’ 

Kennedy came to Toronto 
from Manitoba 10 years ago 
and according to police the 
last time he was seen alive 
was Saturday. 

An autopsy, performed 
yesterday, showed the cause 
of death was strangulation 
and he had been beaten 
before he died. 

It was the 38th murder of 
the year in Metro. 


» 


! 
| 
i 
1 
| 
‘ 


far to find a motive in el- 
ther killing. 

Miss McKenna. 
been stabbed 26 times and 
had her throat cut.- was 
found in the bedroom of her 


ground-floor apartment 
after an aunt became 
worried about her and 


asked police to check her 
home. 


A secretary to a doctor at 
Toronto Western Hospital. 


' Miss McKenna was last 


seen alive at her apartment 
on Saturday. Ruby Devoe, 
the wife of the apartment 
building superintendent, 
told police the woman at- 
tended a dance Saturday 
night. 


who had : 


A native of Manitoba. he 
_ joined the revenue depart- 
| ment in 1969 and a fellow 
worker described him as a 


; “niece guy”? who was friend- 
ly but quiet. 
"The murders were the 


38th and 39th in Metro this 
year compared with the 
same number at this time 
last year. 


r 


An autopsy is to be con- | 


ducted today to determine 
whether the woman was 
sexually assaulted. 


. Kennedy, 
worked at the Department 
of National Revenue on 
Adelaide St.. was found 
strangled and beaten in his 
unlocked apartment after 


' he failed to report for work. 


/ Police said a towel was 
' knotted around the victim’s 

neck and his face had been 
| badly beaten. 


| Kennedy. a bachelor, was 
| last seen alive on Saturday. 


who police said , 


Metro wife on murder charge 


= A 26-year- -old Sherbourne 


\Marie Lawlor was charged 
with second-degree murder 


Hospital 
dead on arrival. 


. 
after her husband, Alber 


(Street woman has been Patrick Lawlor, 28, -w~ 
-~ qgharged with murder in stabbed near the hea 
tens connection with the stabbing during a domestic dispum 

3 death of her husband. about 11:30 p.m. Thursday: 

%) Metro Police said Donna He was taken to Wellesley 
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MARY MCKENNA 
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By TONY COTE 
Staff Writer 

Mary Mckenna, fctro's 
latest murder victim. sas 
last seen talking to a ress 
she met at the “faple Leat 
Banroom: oi Si) Clair 

Avenue VWost S.turday. 
Honiietoe detectives said 
abet th. tho 
nee haiti wita 4@ girlfriend 


Fale th, 


to'contacc tient. 

The Si-year-old woman's 
mutilated was 
partially cloves by putice ia 
the basement apartmcit tthe 
rented on Brosaway Avenue 
Anu aunt hao = 
chock wines 
from her for seve. ai G2 

An autopry, yenfsomed 
yesterday, revealed she died 
Lromp nvultieer Se oewyeu! 
over most of her peer bods 
Some af the wounds cume 
after death. ‘Ties 
indication she had bren 
sexuality attaching 

Inspector Gear? Sellar, of 
the horuiceide s pigs : sit 
the aeoriirn: olieeeee sii... 10S 
planned to ra to ft. 
Festival al Macwaie-en 
Lake but char isd inet 


Hetsa yd cue sree tere Ay 1! 


found 


bs te, 
tea ® 


ae 


worked as 
Socriaryy Bt or 
General }iess 71, and 
clone. 
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By CAROLA VIUNAK 
Star stalf writer 


WATT BE 


Her police officer husband warned 
her to expect to be raped at least once 
in her ufe, 

Her mcther took great pains to edu- 
cate her on the subject as a ciuid. hav- 
ing been raped herself. although she 
kept it a secret util after her daughter 
Was raped. 

And the 22-vear-cid Toronto woman 
took judo lessons “in case anything 
ever haupened.”’ 

But. in spite of all the preparations 
end forcwaruings. Jane (not her real 
vam) still believed ‘it can’t happen to 
me.” 

She was raped six months ago in the 
parking ie of her apartment building. 

“Jt can happen to anyone,” she said 
as she related her experience in an 
inferviess with The Star. 

Wasnt the gicmeorcus worman who 
gets raped. it’s the ordinary person on 
the street.” 

Jane's sain teclin:eally, 35 cyer 
now, Wer ait voker was sentenced 
Friday to four y 08 rs in penientiary. 

But now she is feeed with the chal- 
lenge of living w in the ni zhtmare. 


Rest of my life’ 


“It will affect me for the rest of my 
life but I will have at least gained 
some knowledge from 1,” 

She said the expericnee has lelt her 


15 


ont 


UE 


+ 
seh 


ATM TEMG ESSPRtET NCTC Tt Ei 


fe 


th 


“apy conticus. 

Jene’s a:tack occurred last Decem- 
ber al date ee wien a 29-vear-old 
y phis ~ from the subway to 
mon fell wed her from the subway 
fer PaDasiMe., ment bulk: IE? 

“Thaw ne Was iiowine me ha at 
tne thine ie Kda't fecl tare: a And 
wise I ren ned t the pa yea lt, ‘i falt 
sate, baaneene i att Bit , au ii ‘appen 
when I vas so close to hone, : 

That's vhere the rape took face. It 
ceugnt her so much by eurprise that 
she “didn't have time for “anv fanev 
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ae 
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2 The Toronto Sun, Monday June 14, 1976 
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Frederick’ Gerrard Wilson, 29, was 
sentenced to four years for rape last week. 
Today his victim tries to outline the 
trauma caused by such an attack in the 
hope that it will encouraze other women 
similarly assaulted to contact police. 


By JAN LOUNDER 
Staff Writer 

On Deceinber 3 at about 11 p.m.. Pat was 
attacked, forced to the snow-covered 
ground between two parked cars and 
raped — less than a stone’s throw irom her 
front door. 

Even now, six months later and two days 
after her attacker was sentenced to four 
years in prison for the crime, the tall, 
attractive 22-year-old’s eyes are misty and 
her voice quivers as she recalls what 
happened, 

She tells of the trauma, both physical 
and mental, she’s suffered — the strain on 
her one-year-old marriage, her husband’s 
guilt feelings and suicide attemot after the 
attack, the suspension trem her job after 
the trial, and — the fear she has of walking 
down her own street. 

“T always have to walk past that place. I 
was terrified tc go cutside by myself. Ii 
was an etfort for me to icave my 
apartment.” 

Pat says her attacker followed her from 
the Broadvieyy subway station as she 
returned from a visit with a job 
supervisor, The man grabbed her by the 
arm and throat and forced her to the 
ground in a parking-lot she says. 

Her screams and cries tor help went 
unheeded. The three men who walked past 
during the rape only laugned and walked 
away and a woman in a car drove off 
without summoning help. 

“The peopie in my own apartinent 
building must have heard me screaming — 
but no one came to help me,” she says 

Only after her Pek ee got up and sped 
down the sireet past a bewildered woman, 


did that same wonian Come Lo her aid says_ 
Pat. 


TCRCNTC STAR 
AUGUST 4TH. 


Woman raped 
in Etobicoke 
man charged 


An Efobieuke men. \ 
orrested yester day erter 
4. Veer-cld Womin said sre 
Wes forcel to commit os 
sncecert aet and ton vas 
Yaped in & Perr. 

The vistiy told ponte g 
Mian, Whol ¢22 knew, oiz chee 
ed to drive rer be 
tavern Gn CQuser <3, 
mear Duiferin St, but ine 
stead drove her ts a park on 
Luke Shove Blvd. W. near 
Park (ene de aes ieropie 


eel 
CURe, 


Sue said betore aes attack 
ene Was told. to ect out of 
the car end to teins off ker 
wiothes, 

Douglas Mignael Hinks 
~w 


3, of Scugrigr Ave, was 


cuated wita rape, 


a 
ff S35 oT o sa 


horte’ tat a raf 1 vid 


‘ 
as 

7 . i 5 # } 

* } ey, 

cost i7 4 AY bale 


ey 

Metro Police are sear- 
ching fora man who rapea 4 

9-year-cid girl acter she 
sb a ride from him at 
the Broadview sulway 
station Thursa4y. 

The girl told police she was 
picked up about 7:30 p.m 
and Griven ta a house in a! 
unknown area. 

Inside, she was taken lo a 
bedroom on the seccnd floor. 
raped and then taken back to 
the car. Ker attacker 
rejeased her at Rroadview 
Avenue and Gerrard Street 
about 10 p.m. 
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#22. Two cifferent front pages, one 


with the victim and the other with the accusece 


Star October 25 
} 


s 


FIVE MINUTES OF 


SOU 


Metro police, with 
drawn, pounced on a 
woman yesterday moments 
atler she plunged a knile 


TERI 
manuel Perreira is comforte: 
in their borne after he was stabbed in back yesterday 


Wea 


uns | he was tuken to the Hospital 


f was 


into the back of a 35-year-old 


boy she had abducted. 


For five minutes, 
manuel Perreiva of Leans- 
downe Ave, stood in terror 
as his abductor beld a knife 
to fis throat winie patice 


tied ty talk her Gut of biil- 
ing him. 
Wien the ordeal was over 


im: : 


AMPED MOR RORIE ers 


SA EN, bate Bal 1 HE a se octet en on 


oO} 
wl 


sar-old Dim: 


: Vive-ye 
H Antonia, 


} i ‘his mother, 


of 7 7 8 ts 
bony a4 LP M5 QO FAAYL'A OO frig 


Wivy dio pee 


_ tor Sick Children, where he , Ave. towards Bloor St. VW, 
treated for a _ knite 
svound, 


It began when Emmanuel | the police.” Graciela said. 


and his sister, Graciela, 9. “And then I followed the 
stopped to drink at a water i woman. She kept banging 
fountain on the way home | Emmanuel’s head axainst 


from scacol, fenves as she drageed him 
Wine sistem said a young | away.” 

Woman with a knite came i Police who swarmed into 

i and pulled Cimmanuel away. the areu surcourided thie 


“She put the knife to his \ woman and limmanuel in a 
pvusieran | parking Teton Bioot St. W, 
Graciela begeed the! at St. Helen’s Ave. 

Woman to let her brother go Whea potice closed in, th 


a3 che deagaved hing thryraunedy WAT aN cneahhongd) Ween animal 


Ww a is o 


“T told two af my friends | 
to run to my house and call ; 


concerned 


3 


Shar phate 


by a young woman while he was on his way home from 
school with his sister, Graciela (rear), 9, He was held 
for five minutes with a knife at his throat until freed, 


‘ 


Be i? 


an alier behind Lansdowne , by the hair with one hand 


and seresmed that she 
would kill bim wth the 
knite she held to his Uueat 


With the other hand. 


Police, who had already 
crawn their guns, backed 
ctt and tried to t2ik her into 


dropping the knizve 
Then one policeman lifted 


MeESEeOl, Ser Tarsed the 
huive and SPute A it inte 
fnvmaniel’s bay 

ie iee es ee Ji- 
nette Levesque, 19; of no 


fixed address, with attempt 


da ore eo Set ee Sere 


Toronto Sun, October 26, 1976, 
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These men are not necessarily guilty, they have merely been charged, 
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By STEF DONEV 
Star staff writer 
Several hours after listen- 
ing to a convicied rapist 
and mental patient confess 
to four murders, lawyer 
William Parker of the 
Attorney-General’s depart- 
| ment was sitting at home 
with a glass of scotch in his 
hand, 


‘Thats when I got) 


through to mv feelings. 
That’s when I said: ‘Oh my 
God!’ ” 

Parker, 38, described the 
patient at Penetanguishene 


| 
' 
i 


1 


Mental Health Care Centre 
as a “highly intelligent and 
articulate” man “‘able to 
rationally describe how he 
murdered these paople.” 
Then he added, ‘Thank God 
he’s locked up.”’ 

The patient faces a life 
sentence for the 1975 rape 
and attempted murder of an 
8-year-old Craigleith girl if 


he’s ever released cue 


Penetang. He was commit- 
ted last Ocober after fend 
found not guilty by reason 
of insanity on charges of 
indecent assault causing 
bodily harm to an 18-year- 
old Etobicoke student on 
July 10, 1974. 

The Craigleith child was 
thrown naked from a car 
and left for dead in a ditch 
with a stocking knotted 
about her neck. 


USED DRUGS 


The man, 30, confessed to 
the 1974 murders of 7-vear- 
old Cheryl Hanson and tour- 
ist Monique Vallet, about 
20, of Paris. 

The other two murders 
are still being investigated 
and although many of the 
details match his confes- 
sion, some don’t. 

“But this man drank a 
great deal and used numer- 
ous drugs, The psychiatrist 
said he could be confused 
about details,’ Parker said. 

Since the man is already 
locked up for life, Parker 
said he will not be prose- 
cufed for ihe murders. The 
patient knew that when he 
confessed to them. 

Parker said that because 
the man’s co-operation is 
needed in other unsolved 
cases, “we would like to 
keep his name a secret at 
this stage.”’ 

Parker approached the 
patient through the man’s 
lawyer 'six months ago. The 
patient refused to be inter- 
viewed by police. 

icceetO Lees saOluntall 
role,” Parker said, ‘‘sitting 
in a room like that and lis- 
tening to that sort of thing, 

KEEP CONTEMPT 


Parker said he went to 
the interview with a list of 
about 80 unsolved crimes of 
a similar nature across 
Canada since the late 1960s. 


“The experience of talk- 
| ing to a man like this, it's 


it because they have con- 
versations like this regular- 


WU 


-- 0} 


dow 


MAROON = = 


old French tourist. In 


day, 


shocked everyone.’ 
There are 2 
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by bus. 
Donna Gerrits, 12. 


= 


t 
1 
1 


Fellow pupils 
pray for Cheryl 


aac how Lb ot 


awed 


By HELEN BULLOCK 
Star staff writer 


Extra prayers were said todav at a Rememb- 
rance Day mass at Our Lady of the 
school in Oak Ridges — prayers for blonde, blue- 
eyed 7-year-old Cheryl Hanscn who disappeared from 
her Aurora home two years ago and prayers for the 
30-year-old convicted rapist 
nas confessed to murdering her. 

The man, a patient at Penetanguishene Mental 
Health Centre, tuld a team of psychiatrists and law- 
yers that he killed Cheryl and also killed a 20-year- 
the 
Cheryl’s disappearance on May 
was walking from her Bloornington dSideroad heme to 
her cousin’s home three-quarters of a mile away, 
more than 3,000 volunteers turned out to search the 
surrounding fields, woods and swampy areas. 


More anxious 


“We'll be praying for Cheryl.” Dan Willison, 
Pepe of Our Lady of Annunciation, said yester- 
although he was not at the school when the 
Grade 2 pupil disappeared. “They still talk about it 
here. The parents are a lot more anxious over where 
their kids are because of it, 

“One of the things this schooi does is try to 
watch out for kids,’’ Willison said. “‘We have a rule 
that says no pupil is allowed to leave the school 
grounds without a note from his parents explaining 
Where he is suing and why. 


x) pupils at the school and all but a 
handful are brought from the surrounding rural area 


was one of the first to hear 
the news of the contesson vesterday. 


ly,” Parker said, 
“The man’s loony. His 
values are totally different. 
“He’s intelligent and 
articulate and he’s got noth- 


| ing really to look forward 


to. 
“But you have to guard 


just not normal. You won- | against feeling sorry for the 
fe how police put up with guy. 


“There's no question that 
he’s got to be locked up.” 
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Annunciation 


and mental patient who 
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followed 
while she 


weeks that 
31. 1974, 


What happened here 
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FONT Reas taken w a-- 


onto East General Hospital 
where he has worked tor 10 
years as the hospital’s as- 
Sistant chief stationary en- 
gineer. He was later trans- 
ferred to Toronto General. 

Wylie’s former wife, 
Joan, who lives on Parkway 
forest Dr. in Willowdale, 
said teday she believes the 
person who attacked her ex- 
husband was motivated by 
the Starsky and Hutch tele- 
vision show Friday night. 

“My friends told me that 
in the show the police were 
looking for a maniac kid 
who killed three people and 
beat up tivo others with a 
baseball bat,’’ Mrs.. Wylie 
said. 

Police and Wylie’s daugh- 
ter discount this theory, 
however, they think robbery 
was the motive even though 


| 
| 
Wylie still had $20 in his 


— a 


Man walking from store 


‘ 
pocket. bah 
An east Toronto man, known to his family and friends as a quiet 


person and well-liked by everyone he knew, lies in Toronto General Hos- 
pital today, the victim of a savage attack with a baseball bat. 

For Vernon Wylie, 56, the future is dim. He has a fractured stu] 
and surgery was needed to remove two blood clots from his brain. His 


+ t % vei speech is impaired and doctors fear he may have brain damage that could 
a a affect him the rest of his life. 

ae CALLED POLICE ae 

se The tragic turnabout in 


Wylie’s life came Sunday 
night when a youth smash- 
ed him over the head with a 
baseball bat as he was re- . = 
turning to his home on Al- | 
fresco Lawn in the Beaches | 
district after shopping at a | 
nearby milk store, 

Wylie had lett the store at 
Queen St. BE. and Wineva 
Ave, carrying a bag with 
milk, some cigarettes and a 
magazine when he was at- 
tacked on Lee Ave. near tlie | 
Kew Beach boardwalk. 

His daughter. Jo-Anne, 21, 
said she heard voices out- 
side the house and went out 
to find a man leaning over 
her fallen father. 

“T thought the man had 

beaten him up but he turned 


VERN WYLIE 
Helped by jogger 


out to be a jogger who was 
helping Dad to his feet. He 
was bleeding badly and did 
not make much sense when 
he talked,”’ she said today. 


AFTER SHOPPING 


The stricken man’s daugh- 
ter called police and an am- 


bulance, 
+. Tare 
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Toronto Sun, December 3, 1976. 
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By JOHN COSVAY 
Staff Writer 

There was a ‘‘great deal” 
of blood and a sickly strong 
Street 
apartment of Johnie Bolden 
when Nictro police entered it 
following the discovery of a 
woman's torso in a nearby 
laneway, an Ontario 
Supreme Court jury learned 
yesterday. 

Much of the blood found 
throughout the one-bedroom 
apartment was of the same 
type as Margaret Fraser. 53, 
whose torso and severed legs 
were found in different 
locations in the neigh- 
borhood in May of last year, 
said William Philp, an 
analyst. 

The analyst said blood on 
the jacket Bolden was 
wearing when arrested 
matched the blood type of 
Mrs. Fraser. 

Bolden, 60, a black con- 
struction worker and U.S. 
citizen, is accused of mur- 
dering and dismembering 
Mrs. Fraser, who disap- 
peared after she left her 
Gloucester Street apartment 
at 5:30 p.m. on May 10, 1975, 
to go to a nearby super- 
market for groceries. 

The dead woman had been 
living with Noah Smoke, 54, 
her common-law husband of 
15 years, in an apartment 
half a block from the three- 
storey apartment building 
Bolden lived in at 596 Church 


Street. 
Garnet Smoke told the 
court yesterday he was 


“pretty sure’ the woman he 
saw pinned against the wall 


-of the building Bolden lived 


in by a heavyset black man 
on May 10 was Mrs. Fraser. 
Smoke said he was driving 


ee ae 


nals A 


to visit his brother Noah 
when he saw the man pin- 
ning the woman against the 
building and trying to “kiss 
her — or something.”’ It was 
late afternoon. 

“I didn't mention anything 
to my brother because I 
didn't want to get her in 
trouble,”’ said Smoke. "If he 
(his brother) found out she 
was with another man he 
would get mad ather.” 

Smoke told the jury he did 
not say anything to his 
brother that night even after 
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hand 


being told later that Mrs. 
Fraser Cid nut return home.. 
He said he said nothing 
about it until after Mrs. 
Fraser's torso was found and 
then he told police. 

Police were combing 
Bolden’s apartment when 
they spotted him standing 
across the street in a service 
station lot. said Sgt. Barrett. 
Bolden c:fered no resistence 
when arresied and hand- 
cuffed but appeared to be 
surprised by his arrest. 

The trial continues today. 
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2 The Toronto Sun, Monday, November 22, 1976 
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Metro’s burglars are 
netting an average of $4,000 
each raid — almost twice as 
much as they got last year. 

The statistics were 
revealed yesterday in a Sun 
comparison of the first 20 
days of this month to the 
same period in 1975. 

A total of $450,000 in goods 
was stolen during 12 break- 
ins at homes and businesses 
during this year’s survey 
period— almost $4,021 each 
time. 

In the same period last 
year there were 170 break- 
ins netting $380,000, an 
average of $2,226 each time. 

While the cost to victims 
appears to be on the in- 
crease, the picture doesn’t 
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seem too bright for the 
crooks either. 

Since the start of the 
month cops have nabbed 104 
people on 215 breaking and 
entering charges. Thig 
compares to 35 people on 71 
charges last year. 

Metro’s burglars tip-toed 
off with more than $10 
million worth of goods from 
homes and businesses in 
1975. The amount recovered 
Was just $414,981. 

The recovery rate ther 
was about the same as 197: 
— only that year the raiders 
got away with about half, 
$5,213,135. 

Deputy Police Chief Jack 
Ackroyd said yesterday: 

“The bulk of the break-ins 
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appear to be committed by’ 


youngsters. There seems to 
be a pattern of young people, 
16- to 18-year-olds, in- 
volved.” 

He wouldn’t comment on 
what appears to be an in- 
crease in the break and 
enters in Metro this year 
Saying, ‘‘You can't compare 
one or two years. These 
things goup and down.” 

To make his point he said 
that in the early 70s 
burglaries were quite high 
and then in 1973 dropped 10 


per cent, to about 12,600 from‘ 


more than 13,000. 

However since then the 
rate has climbed to a point 
where there were more than 
16,500 break-ins last year. 


aitempt 
leads to beating 


A 19-year-old student savs he’s learned a lesson: 


‘ 
be Bay 
c \ 


“If you’re going to help someone, do it from a dis- 
tance.” 

He tried to stop a beating last week, and today 
he lives in fear of reprisals. 

He asked that his name not be used because 
“I’m afraid the guys will come looking for me.” 

The youth. a first-year science student at York 
University, was driving home along Lawrence Ave. 
near Bathurst St. shortly after 11 p.m. when he saw 
two men beating up a cab driver. 

The street was otherwise deserted, and the stue 
dent pulled into a deserted g2s station intending to 
summon police on a radio-telephone recently install- 
ed in his car, 

But the $1.500 instrument, which uses a special 
FM frequency set up and Operated by Bell Canada, 
Was not quick enough. 

“The guys beating up the taxi driver noticed me 
and came up to my car and started beating me up,” 
he said in an interview last night. 

But he managed to get away, uninjured except 
for ‘a pretty fat face,” and called police from a near- 
by restaurant. ; 

And it wasn't long before two men were picked 
up and booked — one charged with common assault, 
the other with “mischief” for causing more than $30 
worth of damage to tie taxi. 


Ackroyd and other Police 
officials agree that 
burglaries tend to be a 
seasonal thing. 

“In the cold winter months 
the crime patterns drop,” 
Ackroyd said. ‘In the 
warmer months people leave 
windows and doors open, 
kids are prowling and if they 
do get into a house it’s easier 
to carry the goods. They 
don’t have to crawl through 
snow banks.” 


Earlier this year a series 
of raids by drug squad of- 
ficers working out of the 
east-end netted 23 suspects 
and the recovery of more 
than $70,000 in goods. At that 
time police said the thefts 
were part of a well organized 
house break-in ring that took 
only the best items from the 
better parts of town. 


And in March this year a 
21-year-old man pleaded 
Builty to breaking into 14 
homes but told police during 
earlier questioning he had 
hit more than 1,000 in eight 
years. 


While it is impossible to 
completely burglar-proof a 
home police say there are a 
lot of safeguards that can be 
taken and apparently aren't. 

Since burglars go into 
homes when the owners are 
out the best protection is to 
always leave the house with 
that occupied look. Police 
say leave lights on, keep a 
radio playing and always let 
neighbors know when you're 
going away. 


Make it hard for thieves to 
get in. Install good quality 
dead-bolt locks on doors and 
locks on windows. Don't 
leave gardening tools or 
snow shovels lying around 
outside. They can be used to 
break windows. 


And if you can’t do any of 
those things, Mark 
valuables so they can be 
identified, if found, and 
make them harder for the 


thief to pawn. 
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Study XIII 


An examination of one newspaper's 
attempt to set the incidence of 


violence in perspective. 


Note: Appendices for this study follow 
the text (See pages 159-162) 
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There is ample evidence from the previous studies in this report 
that adding factual information concerning the incidence of various 
types of crimes to a crime story significantly alters the reader's, 
viewer's or listener's perceptions toward a more realistic picture. 
During the course of completing those studies, it happened that 
one Toronto newspaper, the Toronto Star, ran some feature stories 
on crime and the social perceptions of crime on pages one ana two 
of the paper for Saturday, October 23, 1976. The page one headline 
read: "Metro's fear of crime exaggerated, experts say." (See 
appendix The purpose of this study was to assess the impact of 
isolated feature stories on a person's perceptions of the incidence 
of violence. 

This experiment used actual newspapers as stimuli. There were 
two conditions. In the first subjects were exposed to a copy of 
the Toronto Star for October 23, 1976, which contained a number of 
stories on crime in the city, under such titles as "Metro's fear of 
crime exaggerated, experts say" and “violent crime may be on the 
decline." In the second they received a copy of the previous day's 
paper, which did not contain any such stories. 

Subjects were Ontario Science Centre patrons who volunteered for the 
study. Upon entering, they were given one of the papers and asked 
to read through the first three or four pages. When they had done 
this they were given a questionnaire (See appendix ) containing 
items related to perceptions of danger in the city. Once they had 
completed this, the experiment was at an end and they were given a 
thorough description of the aims of the study in general. The first 


part took around ten minutes and the second about five. 
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The results of this study are shown in Table I. Alternatives to 
each question were assigned the numbers 1 to 5 corresponding to the 
letters A through E. The means were then calculated for the two 
groups. As can be seen from Table I, there are very small differences 
between the two groups and these proved to be non-significant using 


analysis of variance. 


Insert Table I about here 


The conclusions to be drawn from this small study are that if it 
was the intention of the newspaper to convey a realistic impression 
of the incidence of violent crime, this attempt failed. However, a 
brief examination of the content would suggest that this failure is 
not surprising. The lead feature begins with a multi-paragraph des- 
criptionof an apparently senseless violent crime. On page two, the 
headlines proclaiming a decrease in violence are interspersed with 
stories of how to protect oneself against crime. 

This study, taken together with the remainder in the series, 
would suggest that more realistic perceptions of violence can be 
obtained through supplementary crime news stories with accurate and 
thoughtful background information. Attempts to provide such infor- 
mation in isolation from news reports seem to be ineffectual. This 


final generalization might not hold, however, if such attempts were 


more thoughtfully executed. 


1) 


3) 


4) 


6) 


8) 


9) 
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TABLE I 


Mean responses for feature story and control group 


What do you think the chances are that you, one of your family, 
or one of your close friends might be the victim of an assault 
during the year? 

1 (a) Approximately 1 chance in 10 

2 (b) Approximately 1 chance in 50 

3 (c) Approximately 1 chance in 500 
4 (ad) Approximately 1 chance in 1,000 Control: ae 

5(e) “Approximately chance ir 10% 000 rrr ren 


Feature story: 3.30 


In relation to houses or small apartment buildings, how dangerous 
do you think are high-rises? 
1 (a) Much safer 

(b) Somewhat safer 

(c) About the same 

(d) Somewhat more dangerous Control: 3.43 
(e) Much more dangerous 


Feature story: 3.13 


O ®& W NY 


What do you think the chances are that if you were to walk alone 
at night on the residential streets in your neighbourhood each 
night for a month that you would be the victim of a serious crime? 
(a) Approximately 1 chance in 10 

(b) Approximately 1 chance in 50 

(c) Approximately 1 chance in 500 
(d) Approximately 1 chance in 1,000 Controls S252 
(e) Approximately 1 chance in 10,000 ————————__————_ 


Feature story: 3.17 


ON & WD Pe 


How many murders do you think took place in Metropolitan Toronto 
during 1975? 

1 (a) Fewer than 50 
2) (b) 7 50=100 

3. CC) = 102-200 

4.(d)) (202-300 Control: 2 30) 
Dete)r 501-500 — 


Feature story: 2.04 


Do you think the police are doing an effective job of controlling 
crime? 

1 (a) Definitely Yes 
2 (b) Probably Yes 

3 (c) Undecided 

4 (d) Probably not Control: 2.74 
5 (e) Definitely not 


Feature story: 2.65 


Do you ever decide not to walk alone at night because you are 
afraid of being the victim of a violent crime? 

1 (a) Very often 

2 (b) Often 

(c) Occasionally 
(d) Almost never Control: 3.49 
(e) Never 


Feature story: 3.39 


nN & W 


“tage Appendix 13: Final measure 


1) What do you think the chances are that you, one of your family, or 

one of your close friends might be the victim of an assault during the year? 
a) Approximately 1 chance in 10 

b) Approximately 1 chance in 50 

c) Approximately 1 chance in 500 

a) Approximately 1 chance in 1,000 

e) Approximately 1 chance in 10,000 


2) Do you think Canadian or American citizens found guilty of offences in 
Mexico, should be detained in Mexican prisons rather than transferred 

home to serve their sentences? 

a) Definitely Yes 

b) Probably Yes 

c) No opinion 

a) Probably not 

e) Definitely not 


3) In relation to houses or small apartment buildings, how dangerous 
do you think are high-rises? 

a) Much safer 

b) Somewhat safer 

c) About the same 

a) Somewhat more dangerous 

e) Much more dangerous 


4) What do you think the chances are that if you were to walk alone at 
night on the residential streets in your neighbourhood each night for a 
month that you would be the victim of a serious crime? 

a) Approximately 1 chance in 10 

b) Approximately 1 chance in 50 

c) Approximately 1 chance in 500 

a) Approximately 1 chance in 1,000 

e) Approximately 1 chance in 10,000 


5) Do you think that most homes are adequately fire-proof? 
a) Definitely yes 

b) Probably yes 

c) Don't know 

d) Probably not 

e) Definitely not 


6) How many murders do you think took place in Metropolitan Toronto 
during 1975? 
a) Fewer than 50 


b) 50-100 

C) en Ol=<200 
dad) 201-300 
e) 301-500 


7) What is the current rate of inflation in Canada? 


a) 0O-5% 
b) 5-9% 
c) 9-12% 
a) 12-20% 


e) Don't know 


8) Do you think the police are doing an effective job of controlling crime? 
a) Definitely Yes 

b) Probably Yes 

c) Undecided 

a) Probably not 

e) Definitely not 


Appendix 13 (Second page of final measure) 


9) Do you ever decide not to walk alone at night because you are 
afraid of being the victim of a violent crime? 

a) Very eften 

b) Often 

c) Occasionally 

qd) Almost never 

e) Never 
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The reduced vate of growth of our Ne- 
tional ecunomy is apotner reason crimi- 
nologists are forecasting less violence in 
the future. 


ice Group, there have been fewer break 
and eyor gases in \Metr 

Pere indications tuat the erimie 
“ute began to cise less rapid}y several 


are 


years a0 From 1968 to 197L inclusive A sociological truism — based on past 
ie ovevall Metro crime caie rose by 33 observation — is that social disruption 
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1872 to 


But during the nest four years. 
iW7A, the spread of crime Was 
slowed tq 12 per cent, 


ere a nesecharel with periods 
AL 


and violence 
of rapid acununic expansion. 
times, people have bigh expectations 


such 


Several auiborities interviewed by The They change jobs. they move into Digger 
Steir coufigentiv predicied that violent homes, they aspire to more ef everthing. 


crime would become less frequent in 1 
ture because society as a whole is getting 
older. 

“Abont YO per cent of the violent acts 


“But in the past few years,” says Ho- 
gatih. “people have become less ainbi- 
tious. They’re getting by with the samé 
home and car — or even smaller ones. 
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What do vou do at night if you believe 
there's a burglar in the house? 

lf vou hear a window breaking. a door 
being forced or a table or chair being 
knocked over, get lo a telephone if possi- 
ble and 


an imrnediately call police, says 
Homicides Staff Syvt. Jim Newsome, 
If you are unsure of the noise — it 


might just be the normal creaking of a 
house as it reacts to temperature cuanges 
-- pet up and check out the sound. 

Police say there js no sure and safe 
proiection against an armed thug, a 
determined rapist or murderer. ‘ 

If confronted by a man with a gun ora 
Knife, a Metro Police spokesman advises: 

“Give vm what he wants or run the risk 
of being badly hurt or even killed.” 

The best help the victim can provide to 
keep era. dewn. police say, is to give 
police a good descripion ef the assailant 
the direciien he fied alter the oftence. 


and 
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lence.’ 
It's also true that « more conservanve 
altitude lias been a 1g througout ' 


all strata of society — and that acts as a 
curb on disruptive behavier, is 
Only a decade ago, for examp.e, cohege 
campuses were the sites of sit-ins, dgmon- a 

strations and other active protesis 2 TAINSL 
university. government or sp ecifie fF 
Today. by compar:son, 


the 
groups in society. 


L 
the academic world is relatively tranquil. 

“Many people seem to be looking “0° | 

stable, authoritative figures,” says Hew) 

garth. . 

Police gain favor ; 

| 

It may also explain why the police —  } 

‘ 


_ once widely referred to with disdain as 


and “the fuzz’ — have grown in 
public favor. A recent University of | 
Toronto criminology department survey y 
showed that 86 per cent of Metro resi- 
dents held the police in high esteem. 
“But. observes Serzcant David Kerr of 
the Metro police community services bu- 
reau, “a poll of Metro police showed A 
only 44 percent of them believed that - 
they were highly regarded by the | 
Obviously the police are lagging in their 1 
view of how the public perceive them.” 
Provincial Court Judge Michael 
Cloney said any apparent increase in vio- 
lence might be attributable to the facta 
that Metro's police force is bigger and de- 
tects more crime in a larger population. 
Drugs such as amphetamines an ad. 
MDA. a hallucinogen. ‘induce a danger-r 
ous Violence. A man on drugs with a knife 
is dangerous whereas a drunk with a — 
knife is stupid. The drunk doesn’t co- -ordi-. 
nate well. he drug guy does co-ordinate, 
well. He can think quickly, his escape 
routes are clear in his mind, he can think _ 
on the spot.” | 
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‘Something impulsive’ 


The MDA or speed user. says Scott; 
“can walk along the street and seemingly 
> be okay and vet suddenly on some pretext 
may strike somebody. rub a cab driver, 
aitac. 2 passerby. do something that is. 
very impulsive.” ; 
These “impulsivity crimes” are becomy 
inZ more common ainong younger people 
who. once imprisoned and off drugs. are 
often easier lo straignten out than other 


kinds of offenders. f 
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uone, The ebduetion was foiled when a 


posiipoar heerd a prowler and telephoned 
pulice. 
Despite recent figures showing that vio- 
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There were 6.549 break-ins in Metro 
Jast year and most happened during th 
day woen the oveeupant was out. 

Most were ecuimitted aguinst the aver- 
Age Set a? hemeewner. And the 
vonsengus is that they were committed by 
A creeiinalé. youn: people Iooking 
Yor quick finencing for whatevel-— 
drugs, booze, zosd itines 

Len Passeretlo. former president of t 
Association of Oniario Locksmiths, 
the sale of lovks in Metro in the past year 
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vit donanes fat ers ol cuerd 
secusdiy firms and locksmiths, 

Your Moray. owner of Obedignee Plus, 
avs he receives five Inquiries a Week 
jrum people who want a guard dog, 

Moran savs hat a couple of years aga 
80 rer cent of his business was obedience 
training and 2) per cent guard dog traia- 
Ing Now be per siete of his business is 
guard doz training and 49 per cent obedi- 
ence iruining, He cl rardes 81.850 to train a 
guard dag. 

He savs a large part of his business 

comes from people who live on ravine lots 
and worry ahout prowlers. He sas 


Vas 
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has inergused ) par ceul over the previ- 
ous vear, 

People are ecaming 
ee he says. “Ther 
their premises more so then ever before.” 

But in 1976, according to Don Vrige 
man, marketing manager for Commere st 
Union Assurance Gro' up there has been a 
reduction in the number of break andl 
enters in Metro 

“T thing it has dropper siignily because 
vf Deller security in apartment buildings 
and because of better locks. Pecole are 
becoming more conscious of break-ins, 


More SOcuriy 
Want to secure 


The most drematic increase in security 
in Ontario in the ee abd vears has ut 
volved the private security companies. 
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not private homes. 
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By RAL CORELUI 
Star stalf writer 


They made Joe Addison a judve 18 
vears ago and atten they swore him in 
they sent him out to Sork Townsiip, as it 
was called then, where there were esough 
cases to keep him imuderateiy. busy for 
about 2!» days in every five, 

The other week. the rotating duty 
schedule of the Previncial Criminal 
Courts had taker Joe Addison bayk to 
York Borough, which it is called now, 
where there is enough werk for three 
judges five days a week with some left 
over on Fridays. 

The coniparison suvs something abgut 
the changing face of York. township and 
horougt. 

It gays a lot more abawt the chan 
face of violent crime in York and, 
‘mplication, the rest of Metropolita 
Toronto, 


‘An assortinent’ 


In York Townsiip in 1938, Joe Addison 
reflected in an interview the other dav. 
“wersed ta vet the odd impaired drivin’ 
and &Q assorlmedit of Ghee stuff -- 2 dittie 
bit of assauit, a iitde Vit of syuporeak- 

* ing.” And teday” 

“Yodeay.” sava Addisen, “the big nen; 
an hax jist every day ts assatilts, Noreh: 
hors ULaINsSt Neighpors. Poovle carrying 
hinges end aitting peaole with them, 

AME the pemmle who s@ienee, stucs 
AUR) Hy EOS Ornate: uCtinietas | che 
Acuicon's perception of a ierense ni 
violent erime® <= wile net Wiver sally 
shaved - - hes broad support, 

shdge Tuga A Capuen of the Yank 
(Couniy Court is perplexed by the fact that 
“there seenis le ba no in-berween: it’s et 
ther violent crime or it’s petty. The el- 
fects of peopie’s acilons ave vjolent, 

“The use of kivves and other sharp in- 
Strupients. ihe damage thatis lacing done 
to peace. is not really Wwist asscult caus: 
ing bodily haem, It's real seriows injury 
theyre infileting,” 

An associate of Addisons on the 
Provincial Court bench said assaults ap: 
peared to be more nurageryns than ies 
were a few vears ago. ‘Im not taking 
avout husband-and-wife encounters but 
street brawls where somebody hes made 
an inflammatory remurk and someone 
else has taken umbrage.”’ 

If there have been changes in the na- 
ture and extent of violent crime, tuey re 
not evident to other judges. 


i 
) 


Tries many 


Judge Hugh §. Honsberger. who prob: 
ably tries as many criminal cases as gny 
other jurist on the York County Court 
beneh. said he doesn't see “an awful lot 
of difference’ between today’s orfonders 
and offences and those of five years ago, 

Judge Douglas Coo said his three vears 
on the county bench haven't Jed han te 
believe there “is a worsening ta the nae 
ture or quality of violence despite the fact 
that 1 read surveys and commentaries 
that would suggest it is both in frequency 
and intensity.” 

Although he is tar removed from the 
structured formality of Metropolitan 
foronto’s criminal courts. Dr. George 
Scolt knows something about the frequen- 
cy and intensity of anti-social behavior, 

Scott is assistant regional director of 
psychiatry for the Canadian Penitentiary 
Service at Wingston. Violent crime. he 
says. can be divided roughly into three 
categories. 

The first embraces crimes which are 
planned “aod in which lheve had to be 
violence te make the crime successiui.” 
Armed robbery, for example. The sevonsd 
calegory Js crime “by the mentally de- 
ranged — attacks on women murder and 
things of that nature,” 

What he sees in these first two catevo- 
ries hasn't changed muet in the Jast 
several vears, says Scott, 

Sul he is sobered by what he finds im 
the third category — “violence as a sec: 
ondary product of the drig eniiare,” 
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Hign-r 


Are high-rise apartments breeding 
grounds for crime? It's an old argument 
— used by some horough politicians who 
have opposed new high-rise prejects on 
the grounds they will lead to more vio- 
lence — but there's Jittle evidence it's 
true. 

Says University of Toronto sociologist 
Norman Bell. who has conducted studies 
on crime for the federal government: 
“There now appears ‘to be no ¢lear rela- 
tionship between living in an aprtment 
per se and the cominission of violent 
acts. 

The Urban Development Institute 
(UDI), which represents Metro's major 
apartment owners, says; ‘There is no 


VIOLENT CRIME 


Population ~. 
Murder 
Attempted murder 
Menslaughter 
Rape 

Wounding 

Assault 

Indecent assault 
Robbery 


Total 


‘Estimate. 


ses preec 
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crime? 


} & a 
ie | - 
eve il 

evidence whatsoever of higher erime 


vg 


rates in apartments,” 

Metro Police Commission figures show » 
that there are almost twice as many - 
break-ins in houses as in apartments. 
There were 2.640 break-ius of apartments 
np to Oct, 7 this vear, compared with 
4.754 house break-ins for the same period 

And in Metro, the police district with = 
the highest populaton density — No. f. 
Ising between Spadina Ave, and the Hum! 
ber River, south of Lawrence Ave. — 
doesn't have the highest crime rate. That 
dubious distinetion falls fu distviet No. 3. - 
immediately to the east and stretching to 
Victoria Park Ave., with 14,152 offences 
per 100,000 eahbak compared with 8,17) .. 
offences in No, 1, 


IN METRO 


1965 1975 fc Increase 
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~y 2 44 2.100 
+e 4 5 23 
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oe rey) 945 30 
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= 4.648 11.557 149% 
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E: Appendices 


tor Studies: f=xT 


TES" Aer okie eae: 1 


1). Which of the following locations do you consider to be the most dangerous? 


The Sutway __ inside a Bus. _ 
Yonge st. __ At a football game __ 
A Tavern __ High Park __ 


2). How many murders were committed in Toronto last year? 


3). Do you think someone could be attacked outside an apartment building, in 
full view of many people, without somebody coming to help? 


4). Which age group is most likely to encounter some kind of violence? 


5). What are the chances, do you think, of you being attacked in the subway? 
pean: LOOs es ban 10,000" 
rin OU Ogee 1 in 100,000 1 in a million 


6). Supposing you were involved in a fight, do you think it would be with: 
a Relative an Acquaintance or a Total Stranger __ 


7)eIn what location do most rapes occur? 


8). How dangerous do you consider hitch-hiking? 
Not at all ss Somewhat __s- Fairly __ Extremely ___ 


9). Are there any areas of Toronto that you regard as more dangerous than others? 


10). In your opinion what kind of person is most likely to be the object of a 
violent assault? 


11). Do you consider it necessary to keep your apartment or house locked at 
all times? Yeseu. 2: Nose ¢ 
12). Of the following, which one is most likely to encounter some form of 
violence in their job? 

Bus Driver Cab Driver ____ Tavern Waiter Security Guard 


13). Do you believe there should be more security precautions on the T.T.C.? Yes__ No__ 
14). In general do you think women are more often the victims of violence? Yes__ No__ 
15). Are fights more likely to occur on the street or in taverns? Street Taverns 


16). Which of the following groups are most responsible for violent crimes? 
Delinquent youths Professional criminals Motor bike gangs 
People previously convicted of murder Psychotics 

17). Of all the homicides in Toronto last year, what percentage would you suppose, 
were related or married to their killers? 


18). Compared to 10 years ago, how safe do you feel it is to live in Toronto now? 
Much safer now___ Somewhat less safe now ___ 

Somewhat safer row Much less safe now __ 

About the same ___ 


19).Are there areas near you that you consider unsafe to walk home in at nicht? 
Yes No 


wh Sit Avnen@ix l-- nage 2 


20). Do you red a newspaper regularly! Yes ___ Now ast 
If yes, which one? 


21). Do you watch the local news on T.V.? Every day __ 
Occasionally __ 
Frequently ___ 
Almost never ___ 


22). Name the TeV. shows you are most likely to watch in a ‘typical week. 


23). How often do you listen to the news on the radio? Every day __ 
Frequently___ 

: Occasionally ___ 

If so, what station? Never ____ 
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Appendix 2: Condition (a) 


Another Metro Rape 


A 24-year-old Toronto resident was beaten and raped last night 
after leaving a bar in a downtown hotel. Metro police report 
that the victim, an attractive brunette, left the bar alone. 

On the way back to her apartment, she took a short SCAR ET 

a poorly lit park and was attacked by a medium build dark haired 
man. He struck her several times across the face before raping 
her. He then told her that if she called the police he would 
kill her. 

After he left her, the woman stopped a police cruiser which took 
her to Toronto Western Hospital where she was treated for minor 
cuts and bruises and then released. No arrests have been made, 


but late last night a man fitting the description of the rapist 


was being questioned by Metro Police detectices. 


According to Metro Police, rapes of this type are quite 
unusual in that this crime does not usually occur in public parks 


nor is it usually a crime that occurs between complete strangers. 


Appendix 2: Condition (b) 


Another Metro Rape 


A 24-year old woman was beaten and raped last night after 
leaving a bar in a downtown hotel. The victim, a resident of 
Toronto, was struck several times across the face before being 
raped. Metro Police report that the victim, an attractive 
brunette, left the bar with a medium build dark haired man. 

He offered her a ride home and then forced himself into her 
apartment and raped her. The rapist told her that if she called 
the police, he would kill her. 

After he left her, the woman stopped a police cruiser which took 
her to Toronto Western Hospital where she was treated for minor 
cuts and bruises and then released. No arrests have been made, 
but late last night a man fitting the description of the rapist 


was being questioned by Metro Police detectives. 
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Appendix 2: Condition (c) 


Another Metro Rape 


A 24-year old Toronto resident was beaten and raped last night 
after leaving a bar in a downtown hotel. The victim, an 
attractive brunette, left the bar with a medium build, dark 
haired man whom she had met in the bar. On the way back to her 
apartment, she took a short cut through a poorly lit park and 
was attacked. After striking her several times across the face, 
he raped her. Before leaving, he told her that if she called 


the police, he would kill her. 


After he left her, the woman stopped a police cruiser which 

took her to Toronto Western Hospital where she was treated for 
minor cuts and bruises and then released. No arrests have been 
made, but late last night a man fitting the description of the 


rapist was being questioned by Metro Police detectives. 
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Appendix 2: Condition (d) 


Another Metro Rape 


A 24-year-old Toronto resident was beaten and raped last night 
after leaving a bar in a downtown hotel. Metro police “report 

that the victim,an attractive brunette, left the bar alone. On the 
back to her apartment, she took a short cut through ‘a poorly 
lit park and was attacked by a medium built dark haired man. He 
struck her several times across the face before raping her. He 
then told her that if she called the police he would kill her. 
After he left her, the woman stopped a police cruiser which took 
her to Toronto Western Hospital where she was treated for minor 
cuts and bruises and then released. No arrests have been made, 
but late last night a man fitting the description of the rapist 


was being questioned by Metro Police detectives. 


~1l72- Appendix 2-- Condition (e) 


MUGGING VICTIMS QUERIED OVER SENSELESS KILLING. 


Homicide investigators are questioning victims of muggings in 
the Broadview Avenue and Gerrard Street area in attempts to 
find the killers of a 46 year-old man. 


Allen Mclean, who lived at his brother's Lochway. Court 
home was viciously attacked last weekend by two youths who 
kicked him to the ground without provocation. 


Several people witnessed the attack, but nobody went 
to ens aid. ; 


Mclean had spend the evening quietly at his wife's 
Gerrard Street East home watching the Saturday night hockey 
game. His wife Helen, said they've been separated for about 
15 years but he often visited her. 


Homicide Sgt. Ronald Prior, who is probing the murder 
with Sgt. Vaughan O'Toole, said it was a "senseless and 
shocking" attack on an innocent man. 


He said Mclean was six feet one but only weighed 138 
pounds. 


"Those guys just threw him to the ground and went to 
work on him...everything to the head," the homicide detect- 
ive said, "They kicked him purely out of sheer viciousness." 


An autopsy showed Mclean didn't even fight back. Mclean 
Gied Monday afternoon from lacerations to the brain. 
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Appendix 2: Condition (f) 


‘ 


QUESTION MARK SURROUNDING MUGGING VICTIM. 


Homicide investigators are questioning friends of yesterday's 
murder victim, in an attempt to locate the killers of the 
46 year-old man. 


Allen Mclean, who lived at his brother's Lochway’ court 
home in Etobicoke, was viciously attacked yesterday by two 
youths who stole his wallet which contained a few credit 
cards and a couple of dollars. 


Several people witnessed the attack but nobody went 
tonhiccaid: 

Police have apparently discounted the possibility that 
the murder was a simple mugging. Several witnesses stated 
that Mclean turned to run as soon as he saw the two youths. 
One of the murderers was reported to have used the victim's 
name as he kicked him. 


Homicide Sgt. Ronald Prior, who is probing the murder 
With Sgt. Vaughan O'Toole, said it was a "motivated and 
shocking" attack on the man. 


He said Maclean was six feet one but weighed only 138 
pounds. 


"Those guys could have just held him and reached into 
his pocket and took his wallet," Prior said. "They probably 
had some other motive for the viciousness of the attack." 


“Those guys just threw him to the ground and went to 
work on him...everything to the head." the homicide detect- 
ives said. 


Mclean died this morning from lacerations of the brain. 


Police at the Regent Street Station are questioning 
two of the murder victim's nephews and are seeking a third. 


=h74- 2zrvendix 2: Condition (9) 


MUGGING VICTIMS QUERIED OVER KILLING. 


Homicide investigators are questioning victims of muggings around 
the area in which a 46 year-old man was killed. Allan Mclean, 
who lived at his brother's home, was viciously attacked last 
weekend by two youths who stole his wallet which contained a few 
dollars and some credit cards. ae 


Several people witnessed the attack but nobody went to 
his aid. 


Mclean had spent the night at his wife's home watching the 
Saturday night hockey game and went out for a few beers. His 
wife, Helen, said they've been separated for about 15 years, but 
he often visited her. 


Homicide Sgt. Ronald Prior, who is probing the murder with 
Sgt. Vaughan O'Toole, said it was a "shocking" attack on an inn- 
ocent man. 


He said Mclean was six foot one but weighed only 138 pounds. 

"Those guys could have just held him and reached into his 
pocket and took his wallet," Prior said. "They kicked him purely 
out of sheer viciousness." 


An autopsy showed Mclean didn't even attempt to fight back. 


"Those guys just threw him to the ground and went to work 
on him...everything to the head," the homicide detective said. 


Mclean died Monday afternoon from lacerations of the brain. 


Police believe the killers are responsible for other muggings 
in the area and are getting detailed descriptions of attackers 
from other assault victims. 


Meanwhile, children playing in the area found Mclean's 
wallet containing his credit cards. They took it to the Police 
Station. Police said the money was the only thing missing. 


lee ‘ Avpendix 2: Filler story (a) 


° e 


Man drowns in own pool ’ 


“? 
. 


Maurice Chevalier, 40, drowned in the swimming 
pool in his yard on Alicewood Court, Etobicoke, yesterday. 


Mr. Chevalier's wife said she and her husband 
-had been sitting on the patio beside the pool during 
the afternoon. She said she went inside the house to 
_ prepare dinner. 


Her husband said he was going to swim across the 
pool before he came in to eat. When he did not come 
inside, a Gaughter went out to call him and found him 
in the pool. 


Mr. Chevalier was a supervisor for Canadian 
Linen Supply. He leaves his wife and two children. 


. th76- Appendix 2: Filler story (b) 


Lightning kills skier on lake 


A 23-year-old East York man was killed by lightning 
yesterday as he water-skied on Lake Simcoe. 


Witnesses said John Beauvais, of Eastdale Ave,, was 
Struck as he was towed benind a small boat near here. 


York Regional Police said Beauvais collapsed into 
the water. He was pronounced dead on arrival at York 
County Hospital in Newmarket. - 


Police said it was not raining at the time, although 
-widespread thunder and lightning werc reported. 


Beauvais, a truck driver with the Pilkington Glass 
Co., was single. 


Mike McQuaid, a friend who was driving the 65-horse- 
power aluminum boat, told The Star Beauvais “seemed to 
Lightwuptewkhens ther bolt: Ai tdi 


aljie 
Appendix 2: Filler story (c) 


Israeli visitor, 22, dies of encephalitis 


of unknown origin * 


An Israeli visitor to Canada died at Toronto-General 
Hospital early Saturday after losing his fight with encephalitis. 


Avner Erlich, 22, of Tel Aviv, had been in the hospital 
since July 1 after being hit by a form of encephalitis caused 
by the Herpes Simplex Virus, which in its commonest form 
causes cold sores. 


A hospital spokesman said the death was considered 
natural and no inquest would be ordered. The body will be 
shipped back to Israel. 


Health officials have said the encephalitis that killed 
Erlich is not one of the strains carried by mosquitoes. 
Last year, the mosquito-borne St. Louis strain of encephalitis 
was blamed for five deaths in the Windsor area and a half-- 
dozen non-fatal cases in Metro. 


-178- Avpendix 2: Filler story (4d) 


Independent truckers may strike 


> 


More than 200 independent truckers will pull their 
rigs off the road tomorrow unless Metro area pit and 
quarry 2perators agree to increase huulage rates. 


The truckers are protesting low rates paid by 
operators and have set 10 a.m. tomorrow as a deadline 
for action on their demands. 


Gerald Wilkes, president of the Toronto, York and 
Durham Regional Truckers' Association, said truckers 
working on supply contracts are often paid at rates 
equivalent to those established by the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications in 1973. 


He said association members want to be paid sug- 
gested minimum rates set down by the ministry this year. 


Wilkes said the association has asked the ministry 
for legislation to enforce minimum haulage rates 
across Ontario. 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


-179- Appendix 2: Final questionnaire 


How many people were killed by lightning in Ontario last year? 


a) 
b) 
¢) 
d) 


Wha 
a) 


O25 
6-10 
11-20 
20-30 


t percentage of rape victims are total strangers to their assailants? 


0-20% 
20-40% 
40-60% 
60-80% 
80-100% 


Do you think rape is: 


a) 
b) 


C) 


much more likely to occur in a private place, such as a home 
than in a public place. 

somewhat more likely to occur in a private place than a 
public place. 

equally likely to occur in a private or a public place such 
as a park or a parking lot. 

somewhat more likely to occur in a public place. 

much more likely to occur in a public place. 


long do most strikes last? 
2 weeks 

4 weeks 

6 weeks 

8 or more weeks. 


How dangerous do you think, is the area around Broadview and Gerrard? 


Very dangerous 
Fairly dangerous 
Somewhat dangerous 
Fairly safe 

Very safe 

No idea. 


How many deaths were due to encephalitis in Canada last year? 


Do 
a) 
b) 


Do 


YES 
NO 


Less than 5 
More than 5 
More than 10 
More than 15 
Don't know. 


you think that most victims of serious assaults are: 
known to their assailants 
are they more likely to be total strangers? 


you think it is dangerous for people to swim alone, even 
in their own pools? 


-130- 
Aprendix 3: Condition (1) 


Another Metro Rape 


’ A 24-year old woman was beaten and raped last night after 
leaving a bar in a downtown hotel. The victim, a resident of 
Toronto, was struck several times across the face before being 
raped. Metro Police report that the victim, an attractive 
brunette, left the bar with a medium build dark haired aw, 

He offered her a ride home and then forced himself into her 
apartment and raped her. The rapist told her that if she called 
the police, he would kill her. 

After he left her, the woman stopped a police cruiser which took 
her to Toronto Western Hospital where she was treated for minor 
cuts and bruises and then released. No arrests have been made, 
but late last night a man fitting the description of the rapist 


was being questioned by Metro Police detectives. 
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Appendix 3: Condition 2 


Another Metro Rape 


A 24-year old Toronto resident was beaten and raped last night 
after leaving a bar in a downtown hotel. The victim, an 
attractive brunette, left the bar with a medium build, dark 
haired man whom she had met in the bar. On the way back to her 
apartment, she took a short cut through a poorly lit park and 
was attacked. After striking her several times across the face, 
Re eh her. Before leaving, he told her that if she called 


the police, he would kill her. 


After he left her, the woman stopped a police cruiser which 

took her to Toronto Western Hospital where she was treated for 
minor cuts and bruises and then released. No arrests have been 
made, but late last night a man fitting the description of the 


rapist was being questioned by Metro Police detectives. 


ae ple. . 
oe Appendix 3: Condition 3 


Another Metro Rape 


A 24-year-old Toronto resident was beaten and raped last night on her 
way home. Metro police report that the victim, an attractive brunette, 
had been shopping on her own in the downtown areae On the way back to 
her apartment she took a short cut through a poorly-lit park and was 
attacked by a dark-haired man of medium build. He struck her several 
times across the face before raping here Then he told her that if she 
called the police he would kill her. 

After he left the woman stopped a police cruiser which took her to 
Toronto Western Hospital where she was treated for cuts and bruises and 
then released. No arrests have been made as of yet, but late last night 
aman. fitting the description of the rapist was being questioned by 


Metro Police detectives. 


pee Penendix Gi reuilen (a) 


Israeli visitor, 22, dies of encephalitis 


of unknown origin ° 


An Israeli visitor to Canada died at Toronto. General 
Hospital early Saturday after losing his fight with encephalitis. 


Avner Erlich, 22, of Tel Aviv, had been in the hospital 
since July 1 after being hit by a form of encephalitis caused 
by the Herpes Simplex Virus, which in its commonest form 
causes cold sores. 


A hospital spokesman said the death was considered 
natural and no inquest would be ordered. The body will be 
shipped back to Israel. 


Health officials have said the encephalitis that killed 
Erlich is not one of the strains carried by mosquitoes. 
Last year, the mosquito-borne St. Louis strain of encephalitis 
was blamed for five deaths in the Windsor area and a half-- 
dozen non-fatal cases in Metro. 


-184 Appendix 3: Filler (b) 


Independent truckers may strike 


More than 200 independent truckers will pull their 
rigs off the road tomorrow unless Metro area pit and 
quarry  2perators agree to increase hculage rates. 


The truckers are protesting low rates paid by 
operators and have set 10 a.m. tomorrow as a deadline 
for action on their demands. 


Gerald Wilkes, president of the Toronto, York and 
Durham Regional Truckers' Association, said truckers 
working on supply contracts are often paid at rates 
equivalent to those established by the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications in 1973. 


He said association members want to be paid sug- 
gested minimum rates set down by the ministry this year, 


Wilkes said the association has asked the ministry 
for legislation to enforce minimum haulage rates 
across Ontario. 


1) How 
a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 


= te2 Appendix 3: Final questionnaire 


many people were killed by lightning in Ontario last year? 
0-5 

6-10 

11-20 

20-30 


2) What percentage of rape victims are total strangers to their assailants? 


a) 
b) 
eh 
d) 
e) 


0-20% 
20-40% 
40-60% 
60-80% 
80-100% 


3) Do you think rape is: 


a) 
b) 


c) 


4) How 


5) How 


6) How 


much more likely to occur in a private place, such as a home 
than in a public place. 

somewhat more likely to occur in a private place than a 
public place. 

equally likely to occur in a private or a public place such 
as a park or a parking lot. 

somewhat more likely to occur in a public place. 

much more likely to occur in a public place. 


long do most strikes last? 
2 weeks 
4 weeks 
6 weeks 


_ 8 or more weeks. 


dangerous do you think, is the area around Broadview and Gerrard? 
Very dangerous 

Fairly dangerous 

Somewhat dangerous 

Fairly safe 

Very safe 


many deaths were due to encephalitis in Canada last year? 
Less than 5 

More than 5 

More than 10 

More than 15 

Don't know. 


7) Victims of serious assaults are 
a) very likely to be known to their assailants 
b) likely to be known to their assailants 
c) equally likely to be known or unknown to their assailants 
d) likely to be unknown to their assailants 
e) very likely to be unknown to their assailants 


8) Do you 


think it is dangerous for people to swim alone, even 


in their own pools? 
a) definitely yes 
b) vorobably yes 
c) probably not 
d) definitely not 
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Appendix 4: The materials used in this replication 
were identical to those used 
in Study III. Please refer to 


Appendix 3. 
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Appendix 5: Conditon (1) 


o 


Metro Men 
Victim of 
Senseless Attack 


A resident of the Dufferin 
and St. Clair area was at- 
tacked and severely beaten last 
night as he walked home 
through a park 3 blocks away. 
Emmest Tibando, > shipper for 
Union Carbide, in his late 


. 40’s, was struck several times 


on the head by the two youths 
who used a heavy metal 
wrench on the man. 

A passerby, attracted by the 
victim’s screams, witnessed 
the end of the beating and 
called police. According to the 
witness Mr. Tibando was also 
kicked many times in the 
stomach and groin. He was 
then left lying unconscious 
by his assailants. 

Detective - Sargeant Hamil- 
ton, who is heading the in- 
vestigation into the assault, 
called the attack ‘‘vicious and 
unpremeditated, the sensetess 
act of a couple of teenage 
toughs.’’ He also descnted 
the attack as ‘‘one of the 
more deplorable crimes of 
recent wecks.’’ Metro police 
are questioning youths of the 
area in an attempt to locate 
the two responsible. As of this 
morming there had been no 
arrests but several individuals 
were being questioned by the 
police. 

The victim is in the inten- 
Sive care unit of the Toronto 
Western Hospital. A spokes- 
man for the hospital des- 
cribed his condition as serious 
but no longer critical. 


uy 
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Avpendix 5: Condition (2) 


Metro Man 
Victim of 
Senseless Attack 


A resident of the Dufferin 
and St. Clair area was at- 
tacked and severely beaten in 
his own driveway last nizht. 
The man was apparently 
walking towards his front- 
door after returning from 
work when the two youths 


. accosted him. Ernest Tibando, 


a shipper for Union Carbide, 
in his late 40’s, was struck 
several times on the head by 
the two youths who used a 
heavy metal wrench on the 
man. 

Tibando’s wife witnessed 
the end of the beating and 
called the police. She was 
attracted to the front window 
by her husband’s screams. Ac- 
cording to Mrs. Tibando the 
victim was also kicked many 
times in the stomach and the 
groin before being left uncon- 
scious by his assailants. She 
had never seen the youths 
before. 

Detective - Sargeant Ham- 
ilton, who is heading the in- 
vestigation into the assault, 
called the attack ‘‘vicious and 
unpremeditated, the senseless 
act of a couple of teenage 
toughs.’’ He also described 
the beating as ‘‘one of the 
most deplorable crimes of 
recent weeks.’’ 

When interviewed by police 
two neighbours on Chamber- 
lin Avenue described Mr. 
Tibando as a quiet man who 
spent much of his time work- 


ing around his house. 


The victim is in the in- 
tensive care unit of the Tor- 
onto Western Hospital. A 
spokesman for the hospital 
described his condition as ser- 
ious but no longer critical. 
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Appendix 5: Condition (8) 


Metro Petectives 
Seek Youths in 
Revenge Beating 
A resident of the Dufferin 
and St. 


tacked and severely beaten in 
his own driveway last night. 


The man was apparently 
walking towards his front 
door after returning from 


work when the two youths 
accosted him. Ernest Tibando, 
a shipper for Union Carbide, 
in his late 40’s was struck 
several times on the head by 
the two youths who used a 
heavy metal wrench on the 
man, 


Tibando’s wife witnessed 
the end of the beating and 
called police. She was  at- 
tracted to the front window 
by her husband’s screams. Ac- 
cording to Mrs. Tibando the 
victim was also kicked many 
times in the stomach and 
groin before being left uncon- 
scious by his assailants. 

Detective - Sargeant Hamil- 

ton, who is heading the in- 
vestigation into the assault, 
called the act ‘‘a vicious piece 
of revenge carried out by 
youths related to the victim.’’ 
He declined to give further 
details but described the re- 
venge beating es ‘‘one of the 
most ccpiorabdle crimes of re- 
cent weeks.’’ Metro police are 
seeking two nephews of the 
victirn for questioning. 
The victim is in the intensive 
care unit of the Toronto Wes- 
tern Hospital. A spokesman 
for the hospital described his 
condition as serious but no 
longer critical. 


Clair area was at- °° 


Appendix 5: Filler (a) 
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Staff Writer could -ee Fox was getting his pakowski testified cney had 


“T love you”’ were the last 
words Gary Fox, 20, said to 
his girl-friend after their 
canoe tipped in Lake Ontario 
July 19, a coroner’s inquest 
into Fox’s death was told 
yesterday. 

But Nima Szpakowski, 18, 
testified she didn't return tne 
endearment because ‘‘I 
didn’t want to start thinking 
like...that.”” She said she 
wanted to think only of 
survival. 

The couple had been in the 
water, about a mile off 
Bluffers Park, for two hours 
when Miss Szpakowski was 
found clinging to the over- 
turned canoe and clutching 
Fox. 

She said yesterday she 
doesn’t know why the canoe 
tipped when it did. She was 
moving from the centre of 
the canoe to the front, she 
said, a manoeuvre she had 
done several times earlier 
without mishap. ‘It didn't 
jerk or anything—just a nice 
roll,’’ she said. 

They made several at- 
tempts to empty the canoe 
but there wasn’t a bailing 
bucket in it, she said. When 
their work produced 
minimal] results, they 
decided to swim and tow the 
boat. 


They were getting colder: 


all the time, said Miss Sz- 
pakowski, and when sne said 
she felt she couid swim to 
Shore, Fox ordered her to 
remain with the canoe. 
Shortly after he tola her he 
loved her and slowly siipped 
to the miduie of the canoe 
but still held on. 

Miss Szpakowski said the 
cold water was taking its toll 


head wet. ‘You really notice 
the cold if your head gets 
wet,’ she testified. So she 
moved down to him and 
began to wonder about their 
survival chances. 

“YT grabbed his shoulder 
and his head rolled around in 
a circle. Then he let go of the 
canoe and slipped under the 
water.” she recailed. “‘T 


grapbed him and then 
everything started to go 
hazy.” 


During the time they were 
in the water, they saw no 


seen a smail plane circle 
above them, then fly away. 


About 5 p.m., Bruce 
MacKenzie and his wife 
Audrey spotted their orange 
lifejackets in the water. 
MacKenzie testified that 
when they puiled their 18- 
foot boat alongside the 
canoe, Miss Szpaxowski said 
she thought her boytriend 
was ‘sone’. MacKenzie said 
Fox’s face was in the water. 


The 
today. 


inquest continues 
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APPendix 5: Final questionnaire 


1. How many people drowned in accidents on lake Ontario last year? 


a) 0-10 
b) 10.15 
c) 15-20 
ad) 20-30 
e) 30-50 


2) What percentage of assault victims are total strangers to their assail- 
ants? 

a) 0-20% 

b) 20-404 

ei) 40.60% 

d) 60-80% 

e) 80-1004 


a How many people killed themselves in Metropolitan Toronto last year? 
a)0-10 
b)21-20 
c)21-30 
d)31-40 
e)41-50 


4). Would you imagine that you would be more likely to be seriously 
harmed by someone you knew previously or by a complete stranger? 

a) much more likely by a complete strancer 

b) somewhat more likely by a completes stranger 

c) about equally likely by a complete stranger as by a person previously 
known 

d) somewhat more likely by a previously known person 

e) much more likely by a previously known person 


5). Of the 48 murders in Motropolitan Toronto last year what percentace 
do you suppose, were related or married to their killers? 

a) 0-20% 

b) 21-40% 

c) 41.60% 

ad) 61-80% 

e) 81-100% 
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Appendix 6: Stories (1) and (2) from Study V 


(See Appendix 5) were used. 
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Appendix 6: Final questionnaire (page a) 


How often do you think subway fires occur? 
Once a week 

Once a month 

Once every 3 months 

Only once or twice a year. 


What percentage of assault victims are total strangers to 
their assailants? 

0-20% 

20-40% 

40-60% 

60-80% 

80-100% 


How many people killed themselves in Metropolitan Toronto 
last year? ; 

0-10 

11-20 

21-30 

31-40 

41-50 


Would you imagine that you personally would be more likely 
to be seriously harmed by someone you knew previously or 
by a complete stranger? Y 

much more likely by a complete stranger 

somewhat more likely by a complete stranger 

about equally likely by a complete stranger as by a person 
previously known 

somewhat more likely by a previously known person 

much more likely by a previously known person 


Of the 48 murders in Metropolitan Toronto last year what 
percentage do you suppose, were known, related, or married 
to their killers? 

0-20% 

21-40% 

41-60% 

61-80% 

81-100% 


How often do you think serious beatings occur in Toronto? 
Once a day 

Once a week 

Once a month 

Every other month 

Once a year. 


7) 
to 
a) 
b) 
c) 
a) 
e) 


8) 
on 
a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 


9) 
a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 


on Appendix 6: Final quest, (page 2) 


Do you think that public parks should be closed at night so as 
reduce the frequency of violence in parks? 

Definitely yes 

Probably yes 

Impossible to say 

Probably not 

Definitely not 


Do you think people are more likely to be assaulted in parks or 
the street near their homes? 
Much more likely in parks 


‘Somewhat more likely in parks 


Equally likely in the two locations 
More likely on the street near their homes 
Much more likely on the street near their homes 


How dangerous, on the average, do you think parks in Toronto are? 
Very dangerous 

Fairly dangerous 

Slightly dangerous 

Quite safe 

Very safe 
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Appendix 7: Condition (a) 


Another 
Deating 
Muraer 


Homicide detectives are trv- 
ing to establish a motive in 
the vicious beating death of a 
55-year-old Winchester Hotel 
resident carly yesterday. 

Police said Ernest Earl 
Keith, a long-time hotel resi- 
dent, was found dead in a 
second-floor hallway about 
3:30 a.m. by the hotel’s man- 
ager. 

_ Police spokesmen have de- 
clined to officically connect 
Keith's death with the beating 
death of another downtown 
resident who was murdered 
earlier this year within a 
mile of the one yesterday. 
Both remain unsolved. 

Raymond Ernest Cantor, 
56, of no fixed address, was 
found dead in the basement 
of 320 Ontario Street on July , 
Oth. 

Metro detectives are con- 
tinuing their investigations 
into the two murder cases. 
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Appendix 7: Cendition (b) 


Another 
Beating 
Murder 


Homicide detectives are try- 
ing to establish a motive in 
the vicious beating death of a 
55-year-old Winchester Hotel 
resident early yesterday. 

Police said Ernest Earl 
Keith, a long-time hotel res’- 
dent, was found dead in a 
second-floor hallway about 
3:30 a.m. by the hotel’s man- 
ager. 

Police spokesmen have de- 
clined to officically connect 
Keith’s death with the beating 
death of another downtown 
resident who was murdered 
earlier this year within a 
mile of the one yesterday. 
Both remain unsolved. 

Raymond Ernest Cantor, 
56, of no fixed address, was 
found dead in the basement 
ot a Ontario Street on July 
Oth. 

Metro detectives are con- 
tinuing their investigations 
into the two murder cases. 

Detective - Sargeant Brian 
Mitchell was quoted as saying 
“‘murders of this nature, pro- 
bably between strangers and 
with no apparent motive are 
in fact quite rare. Of all the 
murders in Canada within the 
last 15 years only 7% invol- 
ved people with no known re- 
lationship.”’ He added that 
the chances of being murdered 
by a stranger are only 2 in 
a million. According to Stat- 
istics Canada most murder 
victims are known, related or 
married to their murderers. Of 
the 48 murders in Metro last 
year, 24 of the victims were 
married to their murderers. 
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Appendix 7: Filler (a) 


’ 


eS 
w 


Nine persons — two of 
them Toronto Transit 
“Commission employees — 
. were taken to _ hospital 
following a subway train fire 
at Christie station on the 
Se crete ak ‘ 


7 
- QTM SUO 


Bloor Street line early this 
morning.. 

Desmond Thompson, 30, of 
Broadview Avenue, a 
passenger who was taken to 
St. Joseph's Hospital suf- 


na 
Ue 


a 
OY We 
Yb ited wy 
ae from smoke 
inhalation, said when the fire 
began ‘‘the conductor 


stopped the train and led the 
people off.” 


The two TTC employees 
injured were William Mc- 


Carroll and Gordon 
DesJarlais. Another 
passenger was Andrew 


Peters, of Broadview 
Avenue. All three were taken 


* to Toronto Western Hospital- 


and treated for smoke 


- inhalation. 


The fire began in the last 


‘car of the last eastbound 
strain from Dufferin Station. 
: The three-alarm fire which 
~ filled the tunnels with heavy 


black smoke forced firemen 
to enter the subway tunnel 
from the next station west 


. (Bathurst) to investigate. 


Appendix 7: Filler 


(b) 


stifle deain 


Police are gathering more 
{information on tae death of 
‘an Etobicoke man which 


’ * they will present at an in- 


‘quest that was adjourned 
‘until next month, a police 
» spokesman sald yesterday. 
- The inquest into tl:e death 
©of Edward Kozar, 44, of 
: Alder Cres. was adjourned 
zuntil Oct. 1 after the first 
: day of hearings because the 
‘family wanted to be sure 
that no ofher party was in- 
Volved in the death. 

Lawyer Robert Goldin, 
representing the  kKozar 


family, said in an interview j 


that police made an as- 
sumption that Kozar’s death | 
Was suicide. There was no 


autopsy and i fingerprints | 
were taken in the basement ; 


room where Kozar was 
found. 

Coroner Stefan Kopytek 
said another witness may 


— Famicy guestions view 


a silicide 


be called when the inquest 
resumes. 

Kozar was shot with one 
of nine rifles ana shotguns 
' he had in hs basement. 
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Appendix 7: Final measure (page d) 


How often do you think subway fires occur? 
Once a week 

Once a month 

Once every 3 months 

Only once or twice a year. 


What percentage of assault victims are total strangers to 
their assailants? 

0-20% 

20-40% 

40-60% 

60-80% 

80-100% 


How many people killed themselves in Metropolitan Toronto 
last year? 

0-10 

11-20 

21730 

31-40 

41-50 


Would you imagine that you personally would be more likely 
to be seriously harmed by someone you knew previously or 
by a complete stranger? 

much more likely by a complete stranger 

somewhat more likely by a complete stranger 

about equally likely by a complete stranger as by a person 
previously known 

somewhat more likely by a previously known person 

much more likely by a previously known person 


Of the 48 murders in Metropolitan Toronto last year what 
percentage do you suppose, were known, related, or married 
fO.ener Mi Viers? 

0-20% 

21-40% 

41-60% 

61-80% 

81-100% 


How often do you think serious beatings occur in Toronto? 
Once a day 

Once a week 

Once a month 

Every other month 

Once a year. 
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Appendix 7: Final measure (nage a) 


Do you think that public parks should be closed at night so as 
reduce the frequency of violence in parks? 

Definitely yes 

Probably yes 

Impossible to say 

Probably not 

Definitely not 


Do you think people are more likely to be assaulted in parks or 
the street near their homes? 

Much more likely in parks 

Somewhat more likely in parks 

Equally likely in the two locations 

More likely on the street near their homes 

Much more likely on the street near their homes 


How dangerous, on the average, do you think parks in Toronto are? 
Very dangerous 
Fairly dangerous 
Slightly dangerous 
Quite safe 

Very safe 


1). 


Zh 


Zoi 


4). 


5). 


6). 


-201- Appendix 8 & 9: Final measure (for both studies) 


Compared to 10 years ago, do you think fires in cities are: 
a) much more of a problem now 

b) somewhat more of a problem now 

c) about equally dangerous then and now 

a) somewhat less of a problem now 

e) much less of a problem now. 


What percentage of assault victims are total strangers to 
their assailants? 


a) 00-20% 

b) 20-40% 
c) 40-60% 
a) 60-803 
e) 80-100% 


Would you imagine that you personally would be more likely 
to be seriously harmed by someone you knew previously or 
by a complete stranger? 


a) much more likely by a complete stranger 

b) somewhat more likely by a complete stranger 

c) about equally likely by a complete stranger as by a 
person previously known 

a) somewhat more likely by a previously known person 

e) much more likely by a previously kncwn person. 


Of the 48 murders in Metropolitan Toronto last year what 
percentage do you suppose, were known, related, or married 
to their killers? 


a) .0-20% 
b) 21-40% 
c) 41-60% 
a) 61-80% 
e) 81-100% 


How often do you think fatal beatings occur in Toronto? 
a) Once a day 

b) Once a week 

c) Once a month 

ad) Every other month 

e) Once a year. 


How many bank robberies on the average, do you suppose, take 
Place during a month? 


a) O-5 

b) ehe10 
c) 10-15 
qd) 15-20 


e) 20-25 
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Appendix 8 & 9 : (page 2) 


Approximately what percentage of homicides are not solved? 
a) 0O-20% 


b) 21-403 
c) 41-60% 
a) 61-80% 
e) 81-100% 


How often, on the average, do major earthquakes occur on the earth? 
a) Once a week 

b) Once a month 

c) Once every 3 months 

a) Once a year 

e) Once every other year. 


aus 


2). 


aye 


4). 


5). 


6 


Vs 


How often, on the average, Go strixes occur in Public See Ook a 
corporations such as the Post Office? ((Appendix xX: 
a) Once a month Final measure) ) 


b) Once every 3 months 

c) Once every 6 months 

dad) Once a year 

e) Once every other year. 


What percentage of assault victims are total strangers 
to their assailants? 


a) 0-20% 
b) 20-40% 
c) 40-60% 
dad) 60-80% 
e) 80-100% 


Would you imagine that you personally would be more likely 
to be seriously harmed by someone you knew previously or 
by a complete stranger? 


a) much more likely by a complete strancer 

b) somewhat more likely by a complete stranger 

c) about equally likely by a complete stranger as by a 
person previously known 

dad) somewhat more likely by a previously known person 

e) much more likely by a previously known person. 


Of the 48 murders in Metropolitan Toronto last year what 
percentage do you suppose were known, related, or married 
to their killers? 


a) 81-1003 
b) 61-80% 
c) 41-603 
ad) 21-40% 
e) 00-20% 


Do you think there should be more female priests than there 
are at the present? 


a) Definitely 

b) Probably 

c) No opinion 

da) Probably not 

e) Definitely not. 


Approximately what percentage of homicides are not solved? 
a) 0-20% 


b) 21-40% 
c) 41-603 
d) 61-80% 
e) 81-100% 


How often, in your opinion, does the Department of Justice 
withhold information? 


a) Frequently 
b) Occasionally 
c) Seldom 

qd) Never 

e) Don't know. 
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§:30 2jO@) @ News 
€3 €A Adam-12 
€D Perty Game 
€3 Charile’s Angels 
@® Hazel 
(7) Once Upon A Clagiic 
@ Readalong 
Q9 Star Trek 


| 6:45 () Magee & Co. 
\' 
7:00 QD@OMuUs. 


Election Night: Coverage 


of voting for U.S. President, 


Senate, House of 
Representatives, also state 
and municipal posts. Rest 
of evening. 

&3 The Muppets 

& @ Odd Couple 

€3 (© Bobby Vinton 
Audubdon Theatre 
Man In The News 

@ Magic Shatiowa: The 
Lady Vanishes, Michael 
Redgrave. Part 2. 

€Q Disney 

@® Partridge Family 


7:30 €3 ©} Wolfman Jack 
Show 
C3 & Peter Marshall 
Variety Show 
€3 @ Stars On Ice 
© Country Way 
( Zodlac Keno 
(7) fAacNell/Lehrer 
Report 
© Mike McManus 
@9 Andy Grifijth 


@ My Three Sons 

j 
EM Ciao US. 

Frezidential Election 
2% (2) Blorie Woman 
€) Movie: Bane, Susan 
Clark 
(7) Woody 
(2 The Camera And The 
Song 
8 Grand-Papa 


a> Movie: Young Man With 


% Horn, Kirk Douglas. 
§) The FE! 


8:33 {) Dimensions In 
Sclence: Acents Of 
Chane 
Vedettes en Direct 


$:00 £3 Ga The War Years 
C% 3 The Practice 
(2 Ontaric Scane 
€3 Rue des Pimnens 
€D Movie: Brotrer, Can 
You Spare A Dime? 


9:30 © ® Julle 
(17) Movie: The Endless 
Summer. 


€B Le 60 


10:00 €3 G3 U.S. Election 
Coverage 
€3 69 News 
€) In Concert 
{)) Falre et Defaire 
29) 700 Club 


10:39 (5 Magee & Co. 
€B Telejournal 


{ 
| 


| 


j 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


10:45 (2 Beyond The South | 


Pole 


11:00 (2) @) 7) 17) News 
OOO @ @ W News; 
Sports 
€3 €) Mary Hartman, 
PAary Hartman, 

{2 CITY Lights 


| 

bees € Elections 
presidenileiles aux 

| Etats-Unis 

} 


11:30 (2; @ DUS. 
Election Night: 
Resumprion ct coverage. 
€3 €B The Opposite 
Opposite Sexes 


| 
| 
| 


12:00 &, 


© Larry Solway 
V7, ROVA:A Ceosert Place, 
ED es ie ee; Winged Victory, 


‘ cn 
ZO) Kw jORY Gene 


11:45 8 Twltioht Zone 


€3 Communique 


14:55 © Movie: Alvarez 


Kelly, Witham Holden, 


4g Wovle: Valiey Of 
The © Bails, Fatty Duke. 

3 £3 Movie: Kill Them Ail 
And Cor 3 Back Alcne, 
Chuck Connors. 
€9 lronside 
€2 Mery Griffin 
©) Mike Douglas 
@® Cinema: Mariaoe a 
Ilaiienne, Sophia Loren. 


NOVEMBER 3 


WEDNESDAY 


S 


2. £7Grend Slam 
* Leave tt To Reaver 
gS 
©} Sen Meloan Show 
€3 55 News 
63 Uncie Beahy 
€3 Cartoons 
C) izter Rogers 
Skippy 
t) Gene Taylor's Bazaar 


12:20 (2) Gong Show 
€3 News 
(4) Saeech For Tomorrow 
(7) &] All Fav Children 
© Fintstones 
& Party Garne 
i) The Price Is Richt 
€) Communique 
€3 Lea Coqueluches 


12:45 ©} Movie: N.gnt 
Passage, Jamas Stewart. 
(2 Magee & Co. 


1:69 (2: Meqazine 
(4) Cross-VWite 
€4 7) Kyan's Hope 
(2? ( Canedlan 
Cavalcace 
@ Dick Van Dyke 


IO 


News 


| 
| 
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-- WEDNESDAY 


@® Enjoy Being Beautiful 
@ Marcus Weiby, M.D. 
©) fistch Game 

UD Literatura, Language 
And Tha Arts | 
25 Movie: A Stormin A 
Tesoup Pex tarnson. 


1 


' 4:59 (2) @ Days Of Our 


Livos 

(4) &s The World Turns 
2 Crown Court 

€2 C2 Five For The 
Moray 

@) Family Feud 

£3 Joyce Davidson 

(93 Definitien 

(2 Report Matric; Insido/ 
Out Readctong 

€D Telejournal; Femme 
a'Aujourd' hul 

2 CITY Lights 


2:00 (2 (B Allin The 
Family 
£3 2 The Gnposite 
Opposite Sexes 
(7) $20,800 Pyramid © 
@ © Alan Hemel Show 
(2) Cucumber 
€&2 Doctor’s Olary 


2:30 (2) The Doctors 
4) £3 €A Guid!ng Light 
€9 €3 B Edge Of Night 
(7) €& Cne Life To Live 
{Q flathamatics 
€j Le Temps de Vivre 
(D Magistrate’s Court 


2:40 &) World Out There 


3:00 (2) & ( Another 
World 

(4) Allin The Family 

€ €3 ©} Take Thirty 
€3 Gi Bonnie Prudden 
a7) ABI With Kak 

G) Sulvoz fa Piste 

29 Super hieroes 

G) Paople In Confiict 


3:15 (7) &B General 
Hoepital 


3:30 (4) &) Match Game 
@ & @ Celebrity Cooks | 


1 4:00 (2° 


© & Pink Panther 

37, Litas, Yoos And You 
{(D Mike McMsnus 

G9, Batman 


Movie: Tis 
Proverty Is Condemned 
Natahe Wood. 

€> Molra Hunt 

(4 ffery Grikin 

Fp it's Your Che!ce 
{A £3 The Monkees 
ZW Conant ander Tom 
£3 Star Trek 

€) Young And Rasiless 
€3 Ryndsight 

) Bewltched 

7) Sesame Street 

® Colargal 

€3 Bobino 

@? Brady Bunch 

@ Tattlotates 


4:15 (} Jonglerles 


Mathematiques 


4:30 € €3 ©) Just For 


» Fun 

€3 €D CD Gilligan’s Island 
@ & Mike Douglas 

@) Dinah! 

& My Three Sons 

€2 Elect:ic Company 

€5 Le Gronler 


5:00 £3 Lucy Show 


£5) Tho Young Chefs 
&3 £9 Little Rascals 
€2 (© Emeraency 
(| Love Lucy 

(17) PAlstar Rogors 

(3 Sesame Street 
€3 Sur la Cote du 
Faciiique 

OS Partridge Family 


5:20 ©) News; Sports 


4) Adam-12 

a2) fF} Room 222 

€§ £9 HKonan's Heroes 
{D Hot Hands 

07) Electric Hands 

(7) Eieetrie Company 
€9 L'Hours da Pointe 
@9 Bewltched 


| 72a 


8:00 OOanoane' 


Nows \ 
TF ifovte: Man Ona A 
inna, Chr sop her George 
314 Kours H 
i Dotlanion { 
©) Zeoral | 
C2 Fo'xa Dot Door | 
a3 Ce Scie 
i) Saeitc ibe 
%) CITY fh 
63 2® oi vy 3 hows 
€7> Adem-12 
ry aa Sema 
i} Lawrence Walk 
€-) Hozal 
&) Rosop 
&2 Seedatong 
@y Star Trek 
$45 © Heqee & Co, 
7:% (2) Bowing For 
Belicia 
(4) Concontration 
£3 Parrior Reof 
€3 £2 Odd Couple 
@ To Tei! Tho Truth 
€&} €) The Jsfersons: 
Episode 's changed.* 
€) Bahind The Scene 
07) Caii 17 
GD Magic Shadows: The 
Lady \ Vanishes, Michael 
Redgrave. Last of tour 
parts. 
@® Osalel Boone 
@ Pertricge Family 
20 (7D) fame Thst Tune 
2 &} Basch Fer Tho Top 
O cites, Spares & 
Sapebe 
€9 Ciat 
€3 £3 Movie: The Biue 
Knight, Gearge Kennedy, 
@ Tha Gong Show 
(2 Fece The Music 
fF} Ecitoctal Pege 


G3 Kros«in 
(7) biccisilvLehrer 


(Q i.ze MicHManus 
@3 Andy Gi.fitth 
@ My Three Sone 


! 
80 otis An fe Be 
| Fae ommecese ry Gr 
(f PTA Crake balls 
f. A - are \ rate 
errs 4 The Mow Hove: 
; ice 
Ee Wemon 
e , 


Hockey: St. 


(2 Mawrgil Five-O 
G7, oe regal Secrformences: 


he dar r Says 


wes 


508} 40: Pie. Soleil, 


Ala Deis. 


Fy Du a su Tac 


ved Ha F7 | 

el] SULRT. 
F-) 5 £3 (3) One 
Carga 


€> Le Travail ala Cheine 
CF fronside 
S$: © F2 ©) Front Row 
Certre: Ladies In 
Retrement, ' 
ER €G Mixod Doubles 
(2) aE) Beretta 
C3 iichasl Strogoft 
{-) Jonnie 
9:30 (2 £9 Fanty Python 

23 709 Ciub 

104%) (2) & The Quest 
(4) ces? ows Special: 
Analysis of yesterday's U.S. 
election. 
Qe 3 Maws 4 
(7) G2 Charile’s Angela | 
€3 Consommateure 
Avorta 

10:30 “°€3 (9 AWoman's . 
Placa’ 
£2 Sportebeat 
(2 Count'y Way 
(3 Magee & Co, 
€3 Teisjournal 

10:45 (2 Crit lantion First of 
@feMSalt Senns 

11:99 CP) mw (Ti) Mawes 
<< TALES OC) Rews; 
Enoria 
“13 t23 Mary Harimon, 
Mery Mactan 
C3 PR Silvers 
3 CITY Ughis 

11:05 £D Reilet d'un Pays 


Vise (2) Torlant Snow 
(4) Mayle: Tha Last 
Survivors, Martin Shven, 
€3 69 The OF nesta 
Oproalis Sovca 
@ fary Harton, féary 
Hartrasn 
€) Lerry Sx!way 
07) Mayle: Home ta 
Oklahoma, Roy Rogers. 
GS Flovia: All The King’s 
Men, Brodarick Crawiord, 
Money Cams 

11:45 3 Mavaricn 
©) Communique 

11250 C3 Revise The Kid 
From Texas, Aucie Murphy, 

12:00 E2 Movie: Hush, Hush, 
Sweet Chaticue, Bette 
Devis. 

| (BGA Movie: Mace In 

Paris, Ann-ldargret 

@ Novis: Stranner On The 

Run, Kenry Fonca. 

FS Ironside 

(3 tary Grin 

U3 iSke Douglas 
5 £3 Clroma:la 

Carosse d'Or, Aina 

Msonani 
1:09 (2 Tomorrow Show 
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THURSDAY NOVEMBER 4 


THURSDAY _ 


12:2) 7% 8 Grend Slam 
o vita WS it To Caaver 

TOURS a Howe 
f'rhean Shaw 

we 

% Bouhy 


on 

eo 

2 U: 

EX’ Catssne 

©} Mister hearers 
tet g 


| 3 Prince $ 
re 23 Gone Tsyor's Bazsar 
4 


pete 36 con Gong Snow 
re ™ awe 
(4 
Gs fly Children 
© Pontatones 


rch For Tomorrow 


a eR 
a Pst 


re 


Party Game 
nee te Flaht 
mmunicue 
3 GOR lichss 
roe Movie: The Way 
We ie Poster Willes. 
C3 Magna & Co. 
1:00 @) Magazine 
(4) Creas-‘#ite 
" eae 7) Ryan's Rope 
* £5 Canadian 
ae ascada 
' €6 Bick Ven Dyke 
+ €3 Enjoy Be'ns Beautiful 
US Msrcus Vieiby, MD 
@) Hatch Game 
€) Concepts In 
Economica 
@% Mavie: Port Afrique, 
Pier Angeil. 
1:30 (2) G9 Days Of Our 
Lives 
@ As The Veorid Turns 
€3 Coronation Street 
€* £3 Flve For The 
Be ney 
(7) Family Feud 
€3 Joyce Davidson 
(2) Gefinition 
€3 Report iatric; Finding 
Out; Reading 
€3 Telsiournal; Femme 
d'Aujs ure’ huh 
. CITY Lights 
200 63 £5 Allla The 
Family 
€3 (2 The ) Opposite 
Op yay S ONE 
@) £29,500 Pyramid 
€% €) Alsn arnal S 
G3 Covar To Cover 
€3 Doctor's Ufary 
2:15 (2) Jeremy 
2:4 (2) The Destors 
@) £379 Guiding Light 
3 S23 |) Edse OF Bight 
(D &3 Ona Lia To Live 
€} Animal Kinadem 
€2 Cinema: Les Ciagles de 
la Gui ronne, Sidney varies. 
€D Masistrate’s Court 
2:40 £5 Cractive Writing 
3:00 (2) £2 @ Another 
Worid 
(} Ali In The Famty 
& €3 G} Take Vhirty 
3 €Q Bonn's Prudden 
7 Cisssronm Problems 
| €) Tha Priconer 
i @& Super Heroes 


t? 
CAP. 
Coa 
une 


me 
“ 

Ca 
wo 
rLe 


Show 


pest eln Conflict 
G a G enarel 


‘ 


eich Cann 
t 


| 
| 
{ 
{ 
} 
2) i eee: Cleopatra, 
th Tayler, Part 1. 
2 ricira Hunt 
&) flow Griffin 
£3 t's Your Choice 
£3 “SF The Mankeros 
QQ) Cammendar Tom 
£" Brady Bunch* 
| €2 Younes And Rustiess 
| CF Ryndeieht 
£5 Bawitchod 
07 Scagme Strest 
€ Autiour da Biol 
€3 Bodine 
G3 “ready Bunch 
iE) Veltistates 
4:29 (3 La Conqunte de 
VEspsce 
4:39 & E2 ©) Vislon On 


€3 ©) Ghilgen’s letand 

@ © faiks Douglas 

€} Yo Tail The Truth 

(33 Dinah! 

C3 Pay Three Sons 

{) Elsetrie Company - 

C33 Lo Guienherq 

24 OUgan's Icland 
SW £9 Lucy § Show 

—3 Yt at's Mow? 

ey ish Littis Rascals 

§3 (2) Emergency 

G3 tLove Lusy 

(7) fAustar Rogar 

€} Gsaame Sirect 

a j Loa Coreaires 

Gs Perirl¢ce Family 

26 © (5 hes; Sports 

(4) Adam-12 
€3 (63 Reer 222 
£20) Hogan's Heroes 
€% fiot Hands 
Us Disctrle Company 
fA L’Heure de Polnte 
GF Bewliched 


be 


es 


* Denotes change 
_fro: n Star Weok 


£4 Baltnition 

ul yj Zoeml 

ay 2 Paike Dat Door 
#5 Ce Salt 

igt Rowhtched 

3 CITY Show 


6:2) 2) DD F News 
£3 3 Adam- 12 
i} Partly Game 
£3 Littles House On The 
Praline 
(3 Hare 
17; Vistlon Qn... 
fQ Neacalong 
2 Star Trek 


6:45 (2) Magee & Ca. 


7:00 (2) Bewling Far 
Collars 
(4) Concenvatlan 
2 Two's Company 
£% ©.) Odd Courte 
Q) To Tsil The Truth 


a C9 Gread Cid Country 


Cy thekem & Clancy 

(5 Inaice Aloany 

€) Manic & haclawe: Thea 
Lacy Van tSes, Mis 
Radqrave, Ge pchisicn 1 
£9 Harold Lloyd 

t3) Patridge Family 


7:20 (2D) Haollywood 
Squares 
(4) Strikes, Spares And 
Plates 
£3 £3 Welcome feck, 
Kattar 
fi Cong Show 
(7) Sobby Vinton Show 
2 Sanford And Son 
{nj Lorenzo & Henrlatta 
uste Siow 
07) Macho -Lehrer 
Ci) Mika McManus 
€3 Cinemas: Le Macnitiq 
Jean-Paul Belmondaa 
o> Andy Griffith 
ta) My Three Sons 


cnael 


ug 


| 


{ 
| 
bee 
\ 
' 
‘ 


8) 7) © ( Decr Mr. 
Grbiet 


aera 


Lae 


a Wiatharng 


Caro! Burnatt 


be 
A AS 


Co sicome Pack, Ko'ar 
U7, Evening At Symebony 
$3 Exorilenca Of Music 


€8 £9 Ra-ry Yartman, 


if 
| Morvitsn 
x 
1 


NANOS 


rity Uneciale 
{ht Show 


wee uy wel Onpecsite 
Gp. ae Seared 
PEG 1 aed Mary 


ale sai at 
38 Crean Acres 1 Larry Solway 
J ann: 1 44, Cooal Pooormances 

e3 BO P Beay Miller 1 & - Mowe: Gare: ade, Mana 

o vie Frenklyn Show Lanza 

Ve Tha Fugitive , (Money Game 
9:09 ) 9 Captains And [11:43 09 The Fusttive 

The Kin pas To 109 nn 7 | ) Communicue 


fy Vicki Carr in Concort 
€8 The Watson icapart 
£62 Cods 1673 

(3 Tony Kandaii Show 
CP fo Nancy Walker 
Shows Eaisoge i& 


chansed* 
©) Stareky & Hutch 
Us Vigiens 
© Cope 
{2 Movies Trinity is Stu My 
Name, Terence tis 
9:39 €3 &2 Tsleplay: Sam, 


Grace. Uoug And lhe pa 
OR ED S128, 009 Question 
(2) tency Watkher show 
C8 (9 Meacloar 
£3 Anzeler-Mol Lise 
@% 700 Club 

1000 £} Showblz 
(4) Hawsil Flve-O 
3 Upstairs Downstairs 
#3 £2 dows 
(4 Strecta Of San 
Francise 
£3 £33 Daiveechio 
ie Mast Wented 


CO Granceur Mature 
129 €% Faces Of Small 
Places 
a7 voohnae Wolt 


Gl Meace & Co. 
@) Teielournal 


‘145 ) Understanding 


=| 


i 


The Eatin 


1:00 CDA? Mews 
CU sao lawn 
Sports 


(14:50 4) Movie: Tires A 
Grow. Larry Haoman 
Oo Mayle: houseboat, 


ne 


12 


3 tovie: The 

ecto OF Zacnary 
Anca Dickenson 

1 (DP Movie: A face Ta Live, 

{ Cueanng Fleshatie 

€3 lrensice 

| €)} Movie: investigation Of 

1 A Cizen Above * uspicion, 

| Gian Wilasa Vaienie 

i he h nike fen 


a Cato Tomorrow Show 
fo (iovie: The War Lover, 
Steve MoQueen. 

2:15 €D iderv Griffin 


' 


| 
| 


FRIDAY 
12) (2:56 Grend Slem 
£3 Leovelt To Neever 
it? +l ows 


oe 


» Dobby 
{S) F mtctenes 
G9 iclater Rogers 
€9 Tou-rgi 
{2 Gene Taylor's Bazaar 
12°) (2. Gong Show 
Qilcus — 
(4, Senven Far Tomerrow 
1. GY Al tay Children 


C3 Filntetones 
> Porty Game 
G3} Price is Right 
(Q Communique 
€ Les Coaugsluches 
12:48 (5 Movelas Ur 
VWitth ne X-fray Eyes 
Molen 
{A lAsnee & Ca. 
1:00 (7; Maqazine 
(4) Craso~vils 
©) 7' Pyan's Hepe 
£2 £2 Canadian 
Covalradsa 
€% Dict Van Oyke 
CY} Enioy Pelng Beautiful 
Gy Marcuse Watby, iD 
( Match Game 
{ Explorations jn Shaw 
Qu Maosie: The Cantan’s 
Parach in fi EGS 
4:29 (2G) Oaya Of Gur 
Lives 
(4) As Tha World Turns 
&9 Crown Court 
£12 Five Fer The 
Rionay 
CO Family Feud 
£3 Jayco Davidson 
(3 Definition 
@) Report ietde, 
Finerrbors 
£D Tels!ourash Famms 
c'Aulsurd ful 
Li CITY Lindts 
2:°9 £3 (9 All in Tha 
Faaiiiy 
€3 A Opposite Oppasite 
Soxes 
(7) 226,005 Pyramid 
£2 (7) Alan Komel Show 
G2 Big Etue Marble 
€Q Doctar's Dlary 
2:30 (9! Tiss Doctors 
(© ©; EQ Guiding Light 
€4 0347 Edge OF isicnt 
7) 3 Gne Lita To Live 
{i Almest Home 
EY Clneme: A torce 
eo nommes 
(D Mezisirates Court 
3:09 2 & (9 Another 
Werld 
(4) AN i The Family 
fA 02 G1 Take Thirty 
03 €4 Donnta Prugden 
{i7) Gupptes To Groupers 


2 Man 


, Ray 


Tm Cai 


FRIDAY 5 NOVEMBER 


G) Africa File 
G¢ Super Heroes 
2) Poosie tn Conflict 
15 (7 © Genero 
Hoeritel 
3:30 ':.) ©) Match Game 
£2 ce o3 Celabriiy Cooks 
£3 £3 Pink Panther 
WwW Littias, ¥ Yoana And You 
GC} Mike facManus 
2% Satan 
4:00 (7) Movie: Cleopatra, 
lizavetn Taylor, 
Conclusion. 
&? FAolrs Hunt 
fa Bory Grittin 
3 it's Your Choice 
£2 69 The Monkees 
i7) Commendar Tom 
©} Brady Bunch* 
€} Yeung And Restiess 
Ci Nendstsht 
(f} Bawliched 
17} Serame Street 
© Colcrgal 
€9 Poulne 
a) Brady Punch 
{oj Tatilctales 
4:15 (> Avtonemle 
4:50 £39499 Pencil Bor 
6) oe witsan’s tsiand 
G3 £2 Mike Douctas 
@2 Ta Toll The Trith” 
£4 O{nahl 
D My Three Sons 
CE Elsctric Company 
£5 Fiests 
OA Giifoan's taland 
$:09 £9 Lucy Show 
6-3 Kricay Attar School 
{3 2) Little Harcals 
£3 3 Emernency 
tea lleva Lec¢ 
U7 Rosier osary 
G2 Se “ae 
UO teadame et son 
Fentome 
US Partridne Family 
§:39 £3 News . 


sane Sti 


Socm 222 

J yo toven’s Heroes 
(2 Hot ilands 

7 Finetele Contpeny 

E} Lyoura de Polnte 

2% Bewliched 


MmOADMNAaADRHA 
Nowa 
2 Mevle: Fony Express, 
Charton Heston, 
&) 24 Hours 


<> Deiinition 
afi Zeom! 


£2 Polxe Dot Door 
&) Ca Solr 
CG? Bewitched 
&) CiTY Show 
8:29 (2) (4) 7 52 Nows 
€3 £3 Adaim-i2 
(3 Party Game 
(FD Spencer's Pilots 
(D Kazi 
07) Vorsinbis Soup 
(F} Hardaleng 
gy Stae Trek 
6:59 {3 fieqes & Co. 
7:20 (2 Cowllng For 
Dollars 
(4) Concentration 
€ Fr, 7, And Tina 
fy € Odd Coupia 


QO) Ts Tt The Teuth 
© OF Sx-Palion 
Perse fsa 

£2 Dhowhiz 

1d) Yiew sont 

iz bisale ons slows: 
Zore s regnung Legion 


charter &. 

€i3 Lea Plorratsu 

i Foriridee family 
7:22 CS Mateh Gaerne 

(ai Ctlkos, Spares And 

Phigees 

£3 iene Stanlay Show 

04 £2 Movie: The Last Cf 

Tie sales, Richard 

Chamueriain. 

QO) Broek Tha Bank 

*} Eln Provit 

&3 Doc 

a Rtas oMoli/Lolirer 

Cp hri.e tetanus 

£> Pisreus Waihy, 

ah Andy Gritiitn 

£2 By Three Sone 
£96 (2) Sanford And 

Son 


#40 
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(4) Snoopy Come 
Hares 

Cx €2 Mary Tyler 
Moore 

U3 (DB Sonny And 
ESaztn 

£3 The Grast Dobate 
17) Wachlncton Seek 


(D Glebe Theatre: Captan! ¢& 


James Cook, 
(24 That Girl 
&2) Tha Rookies 


8:20 (2) £3 23 © Chico 
And Tha hiss 
(7) Wall Streot Viaek 
£2) Le Pour ct la Contre 
Cs Ironside 
£09 (2 £3 Aackford 
Files 
£9 &3 ) Tammy Hunter 
Couney 
(7) Ffovie: Nightmare In 
Bacham County, Deborah 
Rattin. 
{Ui Movie: Look Vihat’s 
Happened To Rosemary's 
Faby, Patty Duke Astin.” 
| 07) Movie: Lightning 
KRoiders, Busia Craboe 
() The Mighty Continant 
fy) Movie: sroct-oui In A 
One Bog Town, Hichard 
Crenna. 
9:39 G) Movie: Flay It 
Ags cs ea Woody Aren, 
“2 GQ Caught In The Act 
(2) Sesnutie 
«5 700 Club 
10:09 (D 73 Ga Serpico 
€h Ste rehy Avid hutch 
C) Sciicea Story 
£3 £3 News 
£3 Hewali Five-O 
de Monty Pytnon 
(2 Tha Priconor 
| £3 Sclence-Hoaiito 
(10:30 47: Laurel And Hardy 
CQ) Tefsfournal 
j 


14:69 (2D Bows 
QO 
OC POrtR 
C2 C5 Mery Hertman, 
fe: ary Meriman 

U7) Soundstsge 


a On Ale 


£D Witness To Yestorday ; 


C302 59 C9 & Nowe; 


| (> Phil Silvers 
&) CITY Lights 

19:05 €D Cinema: Cure de 
pereen fi's, Lancy 
Buz? anca 


11:15 (4) Kawa 


114:20 (9) Ventsht Show 
FE} Fne Grposite 
Cppesita Sexveg 


(F tary tartres 
Mary Kerinan 
€2 Lerry Sciwsy 
ict Movies Fire Down 
Beiow, Ria biaywerth, 
m Honey Gomme 
41:45 Gi Mavion: Tre Eo 
| Gieso, Humoney Bogart; 
| Tha Hound Of Trs 
| 


Raskomiles, Peter Cushing. | 

£3 Moyle: Sunday Dinner 

For A Selser, Ania Baxter. 
19:59 (RQ Ftovle: Change Of 


Mind, Raymond Si. 
J 


Jacques. 
142:0 GS Sovie: Picre 


ove My bi.ctary 


Pie Fao) Movin: How To 
tee! A Mibion, Aucray 

1 Hegtura, 

| (7) Bfovlea: Dracula, Bela 
| uyposi. 
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Appendix 


i: Questionnaire 


To what extent are crimes of violence a serious problem in your 


neighbourhood? 

a. they are an extremely serious problem 

b. they are a serious problem 

c. they are a problem, but not a serious one 

d. they do not occur frequently enough to be considered a problem 
e. they are not a problem in my neighbourhood. 


What do you think the chances are that if you were to walk alone 
at night on the residential streets in your neighbourhood each 


night for a month 


a. approximately one chance in 
b. approximately one chance in 
c. approximately one chance in 
ad. approximately one chance in 
e. approximately one chance in 
f. approximately one chance in 


that you would be the victim of a serious crime? 


10 

50 

100 
500 
1000 
10,000 


If a child were to play alone in a park each day for a month, what 


do you think the chances are 


a. approximately one chance in 
b. approximately one chance in 
Cc. approximately one chance in 
d. approximately one chance in 
e. approximately one chance in 
f. approximately one chance in 


If you were to walk by yourself 


he would be the victim of a violent crime? 


10 

50 

100 
500 
1000 
10,000 


in a park close to your home each night 


for a month, what do you think the chances are you would be the victim 


of a serious crime? 


a. approximately one chance in 
b. approximately one chance in 
Cc. approximately one chance in 
d. approximately one chance in 
e. approximately one chance in 
£f. approximately one chance in 


What do you think 


a. approximately one chance in 
b. approximately one chance in 
Cc. approximately one chance in 
d. approximately one chance in 
e. approximately one chance in 
£f. approximately one chance in 


10 

50 

100 
500 
1000 
10,000 


the chances are that an unaccompanied woman would 
be the victim of violent crime late at night in a Toronto subway station? 


10 

50 

100 
500 
1000 
10,000 


10. 


What do you think 
One of your close 
the next year? 


approximately 
approximately 
approximately 
approximately 
approximately 
approximately 


How likely do you 


a. 
Ds 
Cc. 
d. 
e. 
as 


very likely 
fairly likely 
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the chances are that you, one of your family, or 
friends might be the victim of an assault during 


one 
one 
one 
one 
one 
one 


chance 
chance 
chance 
chance 
chance 
chance 


in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 


10 

50 

100 
500 
1000 
10,000 


think it is that you or one of your close friends 
would have their house broken into during the next year? 


not very likely 


unlixely 
very unlikely 


extremely unlikely. 


Do you ever decide not to walk alone at night because you are afraid 
of being the victim of a violent crime? 


de 
b. 
Ce 


Is 


very often 
often 
occasionally 
almost never 
never. 


there any area around your home (i.e., within a mile) where 
you would be afraid to walk in alone at night? 


Would you imagine that you would be more likely to be seriously harmed 
by someone you knew previously or by a complete stranger? 


ae 
De 
Cc. 


d. 
es 


much more likely by a complete stranger 

somewhat more likely by a complete stranger 

about equally likely by a complete stranger as by a 
person previously known 
somewhat more likely by a previously known person 
much more likely by a previously known person. 


Live 


2. 


uS% 


14. 


i ba 


16. 


How dangerous do you think it is for a female to hitchhike (i.e., how 
dangerous do you think it is for a female hitchhiker to accept a 


ride with a male stranger)? 


How dangerous do you think it is for a female driver of a car to 


extremely dangerous 
very dangerous 
fairly dangerous 
reasonably safe 
quite safe 

very safe 


pick up a male hitchhiker who is a stranger? 


Do 


extremely dangerous 
very dangerous 
fairly dangerous 
reasonably safe 
quite safe 

very safe. 


you think it would be a good idea to spend more money on 


police patrols of your area of the city? 


a. 
b. 
Cc. 
d. 
e. 


Do 
to 


a. 
b. 
or 
ae 
e. 


Do 


definitely yes 
probably yes 
undecided 
probably not 
definitely not. 


you think that the police presently have sufficient powers 


deal effectively with crime? 


definitely yes 
probably yes 
undecided 
probably not 
definitely not. 


you think that the police are doing an effective job of 


controlling crime? 


a. 
b. 
Cc. 
da. 
e. 


definitely yes 
probably yes 
undecided 
probably not 
definitely not. 


What percentage of serious assaults reported to the police do 
you think are solved? 


a. 
b. 
Cc. 
ce 
e. 


0- 20% 
21-40% 
41-60% 
61-80% 
81-1003. 
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Do you think that it is useful for people to keep firearms in 
their homes to protect themselves? 


a. definitely yes 
b. probably yes 

c. undecided 

dad. probably not 

e. definitely not. 


Do you lock your house when you leave it for a short time? 


a. always 

b. almost always 

c. most of the time 
d. occasionally 

e. almost never 

i. ‘never. 


Do you lock your home when you are home in it during the day? 


a. always 

b. almost always 

c. most of the time 
d. occasionally 

e. almost never 

£f. never. 


Should women carry a weapon such as a knife to protect themselves 
against sexual assault? 


a. definitely yes 
b. probably yes 

c. undecided 

d. probably not 

e. definitely not. 


Some people have suggested that one way to reduce the incidence of 
violent crime is to encourage people to stay away from areas thought 
to be high in crime. Do you think that this is a good way of 
dealing with the problem of crime? 


a. definitely yes 
b. probably yes 

c. undecided 

d. probably not 

e. definitely not. 


What proportion of murders in Toronto do you think are committed 
by people who could be classified as mentally ill? 


a. O-5% 
b. 6-10% 
ec. 21=20% 
d. 21-40% 
e. 41-60% 


£.. 61-100%; 


PSN 


24. 


25.6 


26. 


27. 
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Approximately what proportion of assaults in Toronto are directed 
against members of racial minorities (i.e. non-whites) by whites? 


Ela ReeThOks 
b. 11=-2c3 
Co 2l—40% 
d. 41-60% 


é. 61=100%. 


What proportion of serious assaults in Toronto do you think are 
carried out by non-whites? 


a. 0O-10% 

b. 11-20% 
Coa 30% 
d. 31-50% 
e. 51-75% 
£f. 76-100%. 


How many murders do you think took place in Metropolitan Toronto 
during 1975? 


a. fewer than 50 


b. “50-100 
Golf 161-200 
d.,. 201=300 
6. 9302-500 


f. more than 500. 


During the last five years, how many people do you think were 
murdered in the TTC subway? 


a. none 
loys, dl 

Cee 5 
Gls (Ne 
e. 11-20 


£. more than 20. 


On the average, how many people do you think were assaulted each 
day in the TTC subway during 1975? 


a. 0-20 

De 21—20 
ec. 41-60 
d. 61-100 
e. 101-200 


tf. overeZ00. 


28. 


239. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 
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Do you think that the downtown areas of Toronto are becoming safer 
or a more dangerous place to live than they were ten years ago? 


a. amuch safer place 

b. a safer place 

c. about the same 

d. more dangerous place 

e€. a much more dangerous place. 


Do you think that people in Toronto tolerate violence more now 
than they used to? 


a. definitely yes 
b. probably yes 

c. undecided 

d. probably not 

e. definitely not. 


Compared to the past, do you think that people are more or 
less likely to come to your help if you were attacked ona 
downtown street? 


a. much more 

b. somewhat more 

c. about the same 
d. somewhat less 

e. much less. 


If you were walking alone on a residential street at night and 
someone asked you for directions, would you stop and give him 
the directions? 


a. definitely yes 
b. probably yes. 
c. undecided 

d. probably not 

e. definitely not. 


If a person were to have an epileptic seizure on the street in 
front of you, how likely do you think most people would be to help? 


a. very likely 

b. somewhat likely 
c. somewhat unlikely 
d. very unlikely. 


If, in the middle of the night, a stranger knocked on your door 
and asked to use your telephone to call someone to help him start 
his car that had apparently stalled on your street, which of the 
following would you be most likely to do: 


a. let him in 

b. ask his name, etc., and make the call for him 
c. tell him where the nearest public telephone was 
d. call the police 

e. close the door, lock it and not make the call. 


34. 


SS. 


36. 


S7n 


ae 
b. 
a Be 2 


2h 


you saw an apparently unarmed man robbing someone in front 
your home, what would you be most likely to do? 


intervene to try to help the victim 

call the police immediately 

call the police and then see if the victim needed help 
wait until the assailant left and then see if the victim 
needed help 

ignore the incident. 


you listen to the news on the radio? 


yes, every day 

yes, almost every day 

yes, approximately 3-4 times per week 
occasionally 

almost never 

never. 


you subscribe to a newspaper? 
ee 
yes 4 
no 
yes, which newspaper (s) 


How often do you read a newspaper? 


ae 
b. 
Cc. 
de 
e. 
f. 


every day 

almost every day 

approximately 3-4 times per week 
occasionally 


almost never 
never. 


\ “MP 6,44 
faite £ 

Pe) ai ae 

; a a 


eee 


; agen 
Pe iA aed 
eae 
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